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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REELECTION OF McKINLEY. 


HE procession of doubtful States into the Republican camp 
last Tuesday, giving McKinley, according to the New 
York World (Ind. Dem.), “the highest electoral vote ever given 
a candidate for the Presidency,” is looked upon by the press as 
a significant phenomenon in American politics. The papers 
seem to agree that free silver and anti-imperialism defeated Mr. 
Bryan. Zhe Word calls the free-silver plank “a millstone 
around the candidate’s neck,” and the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) 
says: “He would have been beaten anyhow, even if the corpse 
of free silver had not dangled at his neck. No party which has 
arrayed itself against its country and condemned a successful 
war has failed to go into involuntary retirement for taking such 
an unpatriotic position. Whether the Constitution follows the 
flag or not, the people never fail to follow the flag and uphold it 
by their votes.” Even the New York /ozrna/ (Dem.) refers to 
“free silver and the abandonment of the Philippines” as “two 
extraneous issues” that were “needlessly dragged into the cam- 
paign” and defeated the party. The New York Hera/d (Ind.), 
however, thinks that President MeKinley should not regard his 
victory “as a narrow partizan triumph or as an encouragement to 
persist in the imperialistic course that has caused the revolt of 
so many thinking men of his own party.” What most of the 
Republican and some of the Democratic papers agree upon is, in 
the words of the New York 7émes (Ind.), that “Bryan and 
Bryanism have passed into history,” and that the issues he 
advocated ‘“‘have been settled forever.” A wider range of com- 
ments on the general result, and on interesting sectional features 
of the election, will be given next week. 

In view of the result, some of the forecasts made before the 
election have an interesting look. Sometimes the political 
prophets hit the nail right on the head—and sometimes they 
don’t. Chairman Jones of the national Democratic committee 
igave out the following statement two days before the election : 


“The fight is won. Bryan and Stevenson will be elected. 
The Deniocratic majority in the Electoral College will be ample. 
The Democrats will hold all the States they carried in 1896, with 


the possible exception of Wyoming. We will also carry New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. The chairman of the State 
committee of California has just wired me that we will carry that 
State by 10,000 majority. In a general way I should say that 
there will be somewhat of a falling-off of Bryan's strength, com- 
pared with 1896, west of the Mississippi, and that east of the 
Mississippi he will make overwh@ming gains.” 

J. G. Johnson, chairman of the Democratic executive commit- 
tee gave out a statement the same day claiming as safely Demo- 
cratic the doubtful States of California, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Maryland, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming. Henry C. Payne, of the Repub- 
lican national committee, gave out a statement at the same time 
announcing that these same States were safely Republican. He 
said: 

‘In the Rocky Mountain States, those that four years ago 
went almost solidly for free silver, there has been a revolution 
in public sentiment, and it will not be surprising if all, or nearly 
all, of them reverse their position of four years ago. It is as cer- 
tain as anything can be that Kansas, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
and Washington will be carried by the Republicans by decisive 
majorities, and the States of Nebraska, Utah, and Nevada are 
more likely to give their votes to McKinley than to Bryan. 

“The results of the campaign indicate clearly that the admin- 
istration of President McKinley will be sustained by the people, 
and that he will secure a larger vote than in 1896, both of the 
popular vote and in the Electoral College.” 

The following card, which was circulated widely in New York 
City in the closing days of the campaign, attracted considerable 
attention: 

A TIP FROM WALL STREET. 
How TO PICK THE WINNER IN A PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 


Tried and PROVEN for 104 years. Ina Presidential Contest 
the loser always defeats his opponent the next time they meet. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


rn ohn Adams defeated Thomas Jefferson. 
In 1800...... 000008 Thomas Jefferson - John Adams. 

ae John Quincy Adams = Andrew Jackson. 

In 1828......00000 Andrew Jackson 1s a Quincy Adams. 
TO eee Martin Van Buren - Vm. H. Harrison. 
In 1840,.....--.-.. Wm. H. Harrison - Martin Van Buren. 
In 1888..... ...... Benjamin Harrison * Grover Cleveland. 
In 1892 .. ........Grover Cleveland = Benjamin Harrison. 
Oe eres . William McKinley . William J. Bryan. 


PREDICTION : 
In 1900, WILLIAM J. BRYAN will defeat WILLIAM MCKINLEy. 
JOHN W. CAVANAGH, 11 Wail Street, New York. 

The New York Hera/d, a paper whose political independence 
is unquestioned, made a careful estimate of the outlook through 
its correspondents in the doubtful States two weeks before the 
election, and predicted that McKinley would receive 282 votes 
in the Electoral College and Bryan 165. The only doubtful 
States 7he Herald conceded to Bryan were Kentucky and Ne- 
braska. 

Here are some of the headlines printed in glaring type in 
prominent newspapers a day or two before election, which show 
that the gentle art of “jollying” voters is still much in evidence: 

New York Journal: ALL EVIDENCES POINT TO A TREMENDOUS BRYAN 
LANDSLIDE IN TO-MORROW’S FATEFUL ELECTION. 

New York Tribune: REPUBLICAN VICTORY ASSURED. FORECASTS BY 
REPUBLICAN STATE CHAIRMEN INDICATE A LANDSLIDE TO-MORROW, 
OF 27 STATES HEARD FROM 24 WILL GO FOR MCKINLEY. 

Indianapolis Sentinel: GLORIOUS DEMOCRATIC VICTORY IS ASSURED. 
COUNTRY AROUSED AS NEVER BEFORE, OVERWHELMING. GAINS WILL 
BE MAbr EAst OF THE MISSISSIP?’I. 

New York Press: MCKINLEY LANDSLIDE COMING. REPUBLICAN MAN- 
AGERS SAY BRYAN WILL BE, SMOTHERED. DEMOCRATS, GLOOMY AND 
SILENT, LOSING HFARY’. 

Sait Lake Herald. DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS NOW SEEMS CERTAIN, TIDAL 
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WAVE SWEEPING OVER EAST BENEFICIAL TO BRYAN’S CANDIDACY. 
REPUBLICAN MANAGEKS SHOW MANY SIGNS OF Lost HOPE, LABOR 
VOTE AGAINS' MCKINLEY. 

Burlington Hawkeye: BRYAN’S CAUSE IS HOPFLESS. CAN’r FOOL PEO- 
PLE ALWAYS. 

A Decent Campaign.—‘It has been in the main a decent 
Presidential campaign that we have had this year The candi- 
dates, both 
dential and Vice- 


Presi- 
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and the speeches on all sides have as a rule been argumenta- 
tive and informing There will be little to leave an odious 
or rankling memory of the campaign.”—7he Philadelphia Bul- 
letin (Rep). 
The Man Who Did Not Vote.—* He is unworthy of the privi- 
lege which he holds in trust, not for himself alone, but for all 
those dependent 
upon him and for 





Presidential, have 





behaved them- 
selves creditably in 
their personal con- 
duct. Colonel Bry- 
an and Colonel 
Roosevelt have oc- 
casionally shown 
symptoms of over- 
excitement or bad 
temper in their 
travels, but both 
these colonels are 
believers in the 
strenuous life, and 
most of their su- 
perheated remarks 
may be pardoned 
in candidates rac- 
ing up and down 
the country day 
and night at the 
rate of a dozen 
speeches every 
twenty-four hours. 

“There has been 
next to.no slander- 
ing, none of that 
vile detraction of 
private life which 








the whole com- 


munity of which 
he is a part. To 
be recreant to that 
trust is to be re- 
creant to the high- 
est duty of the 
American citizen, 
adult 
citizens’ of 
the United States 


The only 


male 


who can not vote 
under our Consti- 
tution are lunatics, 
idiots and 
doned 


inpar- 
convicts, 
The man who, be- 
ing an adult male 
citizen, deliberate- 
ly for the time be- 
ing puts himself 
outside the pale of 
American citizen- 
ship by refusing 
or intentionally 
neglecting to reg- 
ister, puts himself 
voluntarily in one 


of these three dis- 





franchised classes 














has so often dis- 
graced our Presi- 
dential canvasses. 
The doughty Han- 
na has been the subject of some abuse and caricature that 
stepped beyond the lines of decency, but he has apparently 
borne it all with the good-natured indifference which a really 
big man in politics usually shows to this kind of campaigning. 
Taken altogether, however, the canvass has been compara- 
tively free of the liars, blackguards, and scandalmongers who 
have hitherto been put on dutyby party managers. The country 
has not been disturbed by roorbacks or nauseated by scandals, 
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THE DONK: “HERE’S WHERE I GET RID OF THE LOAD,” 
—The St. aul Pioneer Press. 


PRESIDENT M‘KINLEY AND VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT ROOSEVELT. For if, 





and degrades him- 
self to their level. 
knowing 
the importance of 
the issues at stake, he refuses to vote because he doesn’t care, 
he is either insane in his reckless folly or is the stuff, in his 
lack of moral sense, out of which convicts are made... as 
destitute of patriotism as he is of conscience or common sense. 
“We think that a man who is self-deceived or misled by others 
into voting for Bryan is very foolish or very ill-informed. But 
he is a hundred times more worthy of respect than the man who 
does not vote at all."— The St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep). 














THE WHITE (HOUSE) MAN’S BURDEN. 
—TheWashington Times. 


CARTOON VIEWS OF THE REPUBLICAN VICTORY. 
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GENERAL LEE AND THE HALL OF FAME. 


STORM of protests from newspapers and correspondents 
A has followed a recent editorial in the New York Sw de- 
claring that Gen. Robert E. Lee should not be given a place in 
the Hall of Fame, on the ground that he was ‘‘a deserter” from 
the United States army. Zhe Sun said, in part: 


“At atime when the flag and the Government Lee had sworn 
to defend ‘honestly and faithfully against their enemies or op- 
ponents whomsoever’ were in sore need of the most loyal obe- 
dience to their oaths by officers of the army, he wrote to General 
Scott to ‘tender my resignation, which I request you will recom- 
mend for acceptance.’ Two days later, without waiting for such 
acceptance or receiving dismissal from the service in which he 
had been for a generation, he was appointed by the governor of 
Virginia to the chief command of its insurrectionary forces, and 
the next day was publicly invested with that command. He re- 
signed in face of the enemy, and while still an officer of the 
United States army he forswore himself by taking command of 
its enemies, and thus became a deserter. 

“Now, these are incontrovertible facts. No army can hold to- 
gether unless its officers and enlisted men are faithful to such an 
oath as Robert E. Lee violated. No nation can be preserved 
from anarchy unless its officers obey such an oath in both spirit 
and letter. That his was a capital military crime, a crime 
against civilization, can not be denied. . . 

“Are our words harsh? That is not a question to ask of them. 
Are they true words? At this time there has come up a false and 
mushy sentimentality which would have the American people 
forget the outrage against the republic committed by the rebel- 
lious forces under the command of Robert E. Lee; forget the 
fearful struggle by means of which, after awful self-sacrifice and 
fearful expenditure of life and treasure, this great nation was 
preserved to become one of the foremost powers of civilization. 
It is that weak and mawkish sentimentality which puts the 
name of Lee among the great commanders entitled to the ven- 
eration of posterity. It is the name of an accomplished soldier 
and a man of otherwise exemplary and even beautiful life, who 
failed to render the illustrious service in his country of which he 
was capable, because of the surrender of his soldierly honor to 
assail the flag he had sworn honestly and faithfully to serve and 
defend against its ‘enemies or opponents whomsoever.’ It was 
a harsh punishment he received, but its severity was not greater 
than the crime. 

“Hail to the Stars and Stripes! Forever and always, death 
and confusion to its enemies!” 


Later, in answer to some of the protests quoted below, Zhe 
Sun said: 


“Now, the personal character of Lee is not involved. The 
question is, shall the effort to destroy the American republic be 
celebrated to American youth in an American Hall of Fame by the 
exaltation of the name of its foremost military representative in 
companionship with the heroes who founded it and who saved 
it? Why not glorify Jefferson Davis also? As an enemy in 
arms against the United States Robert E. Lee is out of place in 
that hall. He was a destroyer, not a builder.” 


The most vigorous replies to 7/e Sun's editorial come, as 
might be expected, from the Southern press. The Northern 
press, indeed, have commented on the matter hardly at all. Fair 
specimens of the Southern comment are found in the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal, which charges that The Sun “deliberately 
maligns a man whose name it is not fit to utter,” and in the 
Atlanta Journa/, which declares that “ Lee is as secure from the 
assaults of sectional prejudice as the fixed stars are from the 
clouds that drift and blow about our little earth.” 

Mr. W. M. Cumming, of Wilmington, N. C., in a letter to 
the New York 7imes, notes that Englishmen honor the names 
of Cromwell, who overthrew the Government, and Washington, 
who headed a successful attempt to secede, and argues that be- 
cause the effort of the Southern States, “nobly sustained, finally 


failed, is no reason why Lee’s fame should not remain secure.” 
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Another correspondent of the same paper who signs himself 
“Southerner,” writing from Greenville, N. C., says: 

‘Lee, in drawing his sword for the South at the behest of his 
State, Virginia, was no‘rebel.’ By the doctrine of state rights 
held generally from the adoption of the Constitution to the out- 
break of the war between the States, both North and South, each 
citizen owed paramount allegiance to his State, and not to the 
Federal Government, 
and there existed no 
constitutional power 
in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to coerce 
a seceding sovereign 
State to return to the 
Union. The great 
daily newspapers at 
the North steadily ad- 
vocated conciliation 
and deprecated force 
up to the attack on 
Fort Sumter. That 
rash attack created 
the storm = which 
swept forever every 
vestige of sovereignty 
in the States, and 
completely oblitera- 
ted the right of seces- 
sion. The war revo- 
lutionized the Consti- 














tution of the United 





States and fused all 
the States into one 
great nation. No 
right-thinking ex-Confederate would now have the results other- 
wise, 

“But when Robert E. Lee obeyed the call of his State, he acted 
according to his lights not only as a true patriot but as a true 
citizen.” 


GENERAL ROBERT E, LEF. 


The Richmond 7zmes, in the most vigorous editorial that has 
appeared on that side of the discussion, declares that in view of 
the opposition to giving General J-ee a place in the Hallof Fame, 


“ee 


the Southern people “would very much prefer that his name 


should be erased.” It continues: 


“There is no honor conferred upon General Lee by placing his 
name there. The honor is the other way. By all broad-minded, 
independent, and unprejudiced men in the world, even those of 
them who dwell in the Northern States, Robert E. Lee is consid- 
ered the greatest American that ever lived, except that some of 
them rank George Washington above him. How can it honora 
man thus thought of by mankind to inscribe his name in a two- 
penny show gallery along with a number of nobodies that people 
have to ask about to know that they ever lived? When Cato 
was asked why his statue did not appear in the gallery of the 
statues of Romans thought at the time to be immortal, he an- 
swered in substance that he wished it to be noted that his statue 
was not there. The Southern people have that feeling about 
this incident. Secure in his immortality, looming up upon the 
world’s horizon as a colossus around whose knees Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, and Thomas masquerade as pigmies, how can it 
be of any consequence to General Lee’s memory whether his 
name does or does not appear in a collection of names that will 
be totally forgotten when mothers are teaching their sons at their 
knees that if they would be men to command the esteem and rev- 
erence of their fellow men they should set Robert E. Lee before 
them as the example to imitate? 

“And it is in order to remark here that it is not Lee the soldier 
who will continue to grow, for he has already reached the largest 
possible proportions in that character. It is Lee the man who 
dwarfs all other men brought into comparison with him, and 
forces the verdict from ages as they succeed, that he was the 
most God-like man that this world has ever seen. ka 

“Therefore, say we, for one, strike his name from the tablets 
of your Hall of Fame. There is nothing there to honor Lee. 
And if the narrow-minded bigots who carp at his being there can 
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not appreciate the honor which Lee’s name confers upon them, 
let his name be withdrawn that it may blaze in the firmament 
with his own undying light, uninterrupted by the petty screens 
which the bigots would attempt to interpose between it and the 
admirers who dwell all over the civilized world.” 





RECENT PHASES OF IMMIGRATION. 


ROM the last report of the commissioners of immigration in 
New York, it appears that the character of immigration to 
this port has been undergoing considerable change. During the 
year ending June 30 there was a large increase of immigrants 
from Southern Europe, Italy contributing nearly 100,000, and 
Austro-Hungary 90,000 more. The number of Poles, Slavs, and 
Lithuanians also shows increase, while the immigrants from 
England, Ireland, Scandinavia, and Germany are fewer than in 
previous years. Says the New York Hera/d (Ind.) : 


“The swelling tide of immigrants from Southern Europe and 
the Orient who can neither read nor write their own language 
and not even speak ours, who bring with them only money 
enough to stave off starvation but a few days, is a startling na- 
tional menace that can not be disregarded with safety. . . . The 
percentage of illiteracy, especially among the Italians, runs very 
high and the average amount of money brought by each immigrant 
correspondingly low. Hundreds, if not thousands, of lawless 
characters have come in from Italy with the knowledge and 
encouragement of the public authorities there, if not their 
ee ie 

“This is a serious matter that may well arrest public attention 
and demand consideration from Congress.” 


The New York Evening Post (Ind.) also believes that the 
danger is a real one, and that many of these immigrants from 
Southern Europe are likely to fill American prisons and alms- 
houses. It calls upon “the sober-minded men of New York 
City, who have so much at stake,” to approach the problem in 
a scientific spirit, and expresses the opinion that wise and careful 
legislation may be necessary. ‘The reformation of dangers and 
abuses of this kind,” it says, “is a matter which must engage 
the attention of our philanthropists and public men more and 


more in the years to come.” On the other hand, the Pittsburg 
Post (Dem.) points out that “we have no home supply of Amer- 
ican unskilled labor,” and that the Italian and Hungarian labor- 
ers do good work in this field. The Detroit 77zbune (Rep.) also 
thinks that these immigrants can be made good use of in this 
country, and regards the Southern States as an especially favor- 
able location for men accustomed to a warm climate. ‘When 
they find that the South is making wonderful agricultural prog- 
ress,” it says, “they will begin to flock to that region.” 

The total number of immigrants landing in New York last 
year was over 400,000. ‘This is a larger number than has been 
reported for seven years,” says the Kansas City Star (Rep.), 
and it adds: 


“During the seventies the number varied from 138,000 to 404,- 
ooo. The time of the largest immigration was the decade from 
1880 to 1890, during which five and a quarter million aliens en- 
tered the United States at an average rate of 525,000 a year. 
The high-water mark was reached with 789,000 in 1882. After 
1892 there was a steady decline to 229,000 in 1898, the year of the 
Spanish war. This year has marked a gain of nearly 100,000 
over the figures of the year before.” 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL ON THE COAL STRIKE. 


OW that “the greatest victory ever achieved by organized 
labor,” as President Mitchell calls it, has been won in the 
anthracite region, it is interesting to know what the leader who 
began the battle almost without an army, and won it almost 
without bloodshed, thinks about it. When the officials of the 
union decided to order the strike, only 8,000 of the 142,000 an- 
thracite mine employees were members of the union; but the 
leaders had ‘‘a firm hope and belief that the rectitude of our 
cause would create so strong a strike sentiment that it would 
sweep through the entire region and involve every man who 
worked inthe mines.” How fully this hope was realized is nowa 
matter of history. Practically all the miners now belong to the 


union, and it is not strange that such a leader of men as Mr. 


Mitchell has proved himself to be should consider such material 
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benefits as an increase of pay secondary to the great fact of or- 
) y g 
ganization. He says (in The /ndependent) : 


“Possibly the greatest benefit which will accrue to the mine- 
workers as a result of the strike is the fact that it has demon- 
strated the power of united action; it has harmonized all the 
divergent and diversified elements which compose the mining 
population of the anthracite region ; it has caused the miners to 
investigate the reason why all anthracite coal mined in America 
is owned, produced, transported, and sold by a few railroad com- 
panies, the owners of which are probably in ignorance of the de- 
plorable and unfortunate condition of the men they employ. 
The miners will want to know why they must live in abject pov- 
erty, reside in homes which are unfit for human beings, when the 
profits on the sale and transportation of anthracite coal would 
justify the payment of at least fair living wages. I have repeat- 
edly declared in public addresses that capital was entitled to fair 
returns upon its investment; but that an institution which would 
not afford labor living wages for its employment had no legiti- 
mate right to exist.” ‘ 


“The strike has been remarkable,” he says, “in many particu- 


lars.” He continues: 


“Imagine an army of 140,000 men and boys, speaking at least 
a dozen different languages, natives of different countries, 
bringing with them from the Old World all the dissimilar inter- 
ests, sentiments, and customs, joining hands together in one 
harmonious, peaceful struggle for what they firmly believe to be 
their just rights; and, acting as one man, passing through a 
strike of over thirty days’ duration with, comparatively speak- 
ing, no act of lawlessness being committed by them.” 


Some of the far-reaching effects of the victory Mr. Mitchell 
sketches as follows: 


“The benefits which will accrue to all other branches of organ- 
ized labor, as a result of the successful termination of our strike, 
will be so far-reaching as to prove almost incalculable. Hereto- 
fore merchants in mining towns have handled non-union-made 
goods exclusively. With the growth of our union the miners 
will demand, in purchasing their supplies, that all products must 
bear the label of organized labor. The consequence will be that 
in the cigar, tobacco, shoe, hat, garment, and other industries 
there will be the greatest possible activity because of the in- 
creased demand from the miners for their products. Wages will 
naturally have an upward tendency because of this fact; and 


with increased wages the standard of citizenship will be raised 
to a higher plane, and the world will be happier. Ladbor omnia 
vincit,” 


SHOULD COLLEGES ACCEPT ILL-GOTTEN 
GIFTS? 


Cen interest was aroused in the press a few 

months ago by circumstances connected with Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s donation of $100,000 to Wellesley College. At the 
time this gift was offered, a memorial signed by Miss Vida D. 
Scudder, professor of English literature at Wellesley, and by 
seventeen other members of the faculty, was addressed to the 
trustees of the college, requesting that inquiry be made into the 
business methods of the Standard Oil Company, in order that 
assurance might be obtained of the propriety of accepting such a 
gift. The trustees accepted the donation; and there is no evi- 
dence that their decision was influenced by the memorial. Miss 
Scudder offered to resign her professorship if the acceptance of 
the gift should in any way hamper her freedom of expression, 
but she was assured by the president of the college that she 
should have perfect liberty in that respect. A conference which 
was held in an obscure parish house in Boston, while the matter 
was still pending, but which had no direct connection with the 
Wellesley incident, was attended by President Eliot, Prof. 
John Graham Brooks, and other representatives of several New 
England colleges. Bishop Potter presided, and the question of 
the acceptance of “tainted wealth” by colleges was discussed, but 
no resolutions were adopted. These facts cast some light upon 
an article in the current issue of 7e A//antic Monthly, written 
by Miss Scudder, regarding the problems involved in this expe- 
rience at Wellesley. She says: 

“No one questions that the mammoth fortunes which are com- 
ing to be a distinctive feature of American life are sometimes 
made by methods which are cruel if not technically dishonest, 
methods pushed perilously near the limits of what even the crude 


conscience expressed in common law considers legitimate— 
pushed some say, tho the fact can rarely be proved, beyond 
those limits. Wealth exists which has been piled together by 
means unscrupulous and unchristian. It stands in the publi¢ 
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mind as a symbol of unrestrained self-seeking and greed ; it has 
to the knowledge of many left behind its shining heaps a ravaged 
desert track of despair. There is a growing tendency on the 
part of owners of money of this kind to spend lavishly on works 
of public utility, on the endowment of churches, charities, uni- 
versities. It is a paradoxical situation. With the one hand, the 
owner of such wealth thrusts his competitors into the abyss of 
commercial ruin, or grinds the faces of the poor: with the other, 
he hands the resultant gain to the Christian institutions of the 
land, which gratefully accept it, and rise to chant the pean of 
democracy triumphant.” 


The view is sometimes taken that ethical scrutiny of the 
sources of wealth is wholly uncalled for, on the ground that the 
use sanctifies the gift, and that the endowment of churches and 
colleges is so important that money should be accepted without 
question from any source. On the other hand, some contend 
that even an inconsiderable degree of popular odium attached to 
money should make a Christian institution shrink from accept- 
ing it. Miss Scudder attempts to find middle ground between 
these two extreme conclusions. She declares: 


“There are two broad, positive reasons why churches and col- 
leges should at least exercise far more caution than they have 
been doing of late in the acceptance of proffered gifts. 

“First, to ignore a scruple is to help suppress it. Every in- 
stitution which accepts without explanation money under suspi- 
cion or indictment weakens the awakening demand for ethical 
scrutiny of the sources of wealth. . . . The church and the uni- 
versity, standing as they do for the subjugation of the gross auto- 
matic instincts of the race by conscience and reason, are our 
most safe and natural guides; and ill betides the country where 
they hold the rear rather than the van. ‘The attitude of self-jus- 
tification in which certain institutions find themselves to-day is 
in itself a grave public misfortune. For a college or church 
which accepts questionable money as a matter of course injures 
far more than itself. It stifles the breath of new life in our civi- 
lization, and the higher its standing and the stronger its influence 
the more fatally does it effect this end. 

“Another reason, equally practical, equally cogent, should im- 
pose caution in the acceptance of money, the danger lest our col- 
leges forfeit the respect of the people. . . . No one can move 
among working people in an informal and intimate fashion with- 
out realizing how entirely they lack confidence in the integrity 
of our academic life, how honest and sincere is the scorn with 
which they view it. It is said by the head worker of one of the 
largest settlements in New York, that economic argument with 
the clever young Socialists of the East Side is rendered useless 
by their contempt for the traditions she represents and the au- 
thorities she cites. ‘Of course Professor This and Professor 
That hold such views; they have salaries to draw,’ is the con- 
stant rejoinder. ... If the great throng of the unprivileged 
come to distrust the centers whence these unifying forces should 
proceed, and to view them as class institutions, where is our 
hope for the future? Better than this, let poverty be the portion 
of our colleges, as it has been the portion of some of the strong- 
est centers of intellectual life that the world has known.” 


Miss Scudder ventures the hope that the college which sets the 
example of rigid honesty may benefit thereby even pecuniarily. 
“It is conceivable,” she says, ‘“‘that the first institution to refuse 
an offer of ill-gotten money might draw to itself students from 
the length and breadth of the land. Countless eager contribu- 
tious from the modest means of many might flow in upon it, and 
bring within its reach those riches which it had shown itself 
strong to do without.” She concludes: 


“There is no duty before the academic and religious world in 
America more pressing than the duty of strengthening the de- 
mand that methods of acquiring wealth come wholly under the 
dominion of the moral sense. There is no opportunity more sig- 
nificant, more in danger of closing forever, than the opportunity 
of convincing the public at large, by definite sacrifice of worldly 
advantage, if need be, that the intellectual life of the country, 
as represented by its organized centers, is disinterested, honest, 
and free.” 


It is interesting to recall in this connection the report that 
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Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, declined a gift to that 
institution not long ago from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, but re- 
quested that the donation be made to some hospital, or other 
public institution, whose function was other than that of impart- 
ing education and molding public opinion. 


THE FACTORY AS AN ELEMENT IN SOCIAL 
LIFE. 
asa criminal acts in Paterson, N. J., have had the 
effect of bringing into prominence some of the blackest 
features of life in factory towns. The reverse side of the picture 
is presented by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, chief of the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a recent paper read by him 
before the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in 
Washington. He protests against the idea that ‘the factory 
creates ignorance, vice, and low tendencies.” “It does bring to- 
gether a large body of comparatively ignorant persons,” he says ; 
“it congregates these persons into one community, and hence the 
results of ignorance and of lower standards of life become clearly 
apparent because of the concentration. Before the ‘concentra- 
tion, the ignorance existed precisely the same, but was diffused 
and hence not apparent.” He continues: 

“We hear a great deal about the sweating system, and the 
popular idea is that the sweating system is the product of mod- 
ern industrial conditions. The fact is, that it is a remnant of 
the old industrial system. It is the old hand system prior to the 
establisment of the factory. Just as fast as the sweatshops are 
developed into the factory and brought under the laws which re- 
late to factory regulation, just so rapidly is the sweating system 
being eliminated. The only cure is to make of the sweat-shop 
the factory. The social life of sweaters can be improved only by 
lifting them to the grade of factory operatives. 

‘““We sometimes hear of the immorality of the factory opera- 
tives. I have no doubt that immorality exists among factory 
operatives, the same as it exists in Fifth avenue, and every- 
where else on earth where men and women are found, but I do 
not believe that it exists in any greater proportion in the factory 
than in any other walk of life. On the other hand, I believe that 
immoral lives are less frequent among the factory population 
than among any other class in the community, and investiga- 
tions, and extensive ones at that, in this country and abroad 
teach the truth of this assertion. The charge that the factory 
breeds immorality among women is not true, and can not be sus- 
tained by any facts that have ever been collected.” 

Colonel Wright claims that the factory in this country has ever 


been a civilizing influence among the operatives, “reaching 
down to the lower strata of society and lifting them up to a 
higher standard.” While it may be true that the factory opera- 
tives of to-day do not compare, in physique and intelligence, 
with the New England workers of fifty years ago, the change is 
largely due to the character of immigration. When the Ameri- 
can and English girls were forced out of the factories, they were 
crowded not downward, but into higher callings, for “they be- 
came the wives of foremen and superintendents, teachers in the 
common schools, clerks in stores and counting-rooms, and lost 
nothing whatever by their life and services in the factory.” The 
Irish girls who took their places were in turn displaced by French- 
Canadians, Swedes, Greeks, etc., and each nationality, declares 
Colonel ‘Wright, was benefited by its experience within the fac- 
tory walls. He adds: 

“The establishment of the textile factory in the South led to 
the employment of a body of native people, those born and bred 
in the South, popularly known as the poor whites, who up to the 
time of the erection of cotton factories had lived a precarious ex- 
istence. ‘To-day these people are furnishing the textile factories 
of the Southern States with a class of operatives not surpassed in 
any part of thecountry. The poor whites are now able to educate 
their children, to bring them up in a way which was never possi- 
ble to them before, and thus are gradually and with more or less 
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rapidity becoming not only a desirable but a valuable element in 
Southern population. 

“The experience in the South is simply that of other localities, 
whether in this country or in England. The factory means edu- 
cation, enlightenment, and an intellectual development, utterly 
impossible without it—I mean to a class of people who could not 
reach these things in any other way. It is an element in social 
life. By its educational influences it is constantly lifting the 
people from a lower to a higher grade.” 





THE NATION’S GROWTH. 


— the census report, giving a population of 76,295,220 

in the United States, shows the smallest ratio of increase 
(20.96 per cent.) for any decade since the census-taking began, 
the total is large enough to call forth many expressions of grati- 
fication. Sir Robert Giffen, the noted statistician of the London 
Board of Trade, said in an address in Manchester, England, a 
few days ago: 

“If we consider that an empire like that of Britain had its 
strength rather diminished than increased by the possession of 
territories like India, then the United States, having a larger 
Europe:n population than that of the Britisi empire, might be 
considered the mest powerful state in the world, as far as popu- 
lation and resources were concerned. No doubt Russia had a 
much larger population, but the inferiority of the units was so 
great that the preeminence of the United States was not in ques- 
tion. Germany, Russia, and the United Kingdom had all grown, 
while France and Austria had by comparison remained station- 
ary, so that now the great world powers are four only, the United 
States, Britain, Russia, and Germany, with France a doubtful 
fifth.” 


And the London £.xfress says: 


“That the least among the nations in point of numbers should 
have grown to such an extent should be a matter of consolation 
to those among us who have from time to time thought of the 
probabilities of the yellow peril coming to pass. To set all 
doubt at rest, we have only to recall that during the past century 
the United States has increased its population by thirty-one 
times !” 

And it is not in numbers alone that tae United States excels, 
observes the New York Wordd: 

“In no other country are there so many school-houses, 
churches, newspapers, railroads, telegraphs, telephones, hospi- 


tals, bath-tubs, and other indices of a high standard of civiliza- 
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In no other country are there so many educated, intelli- 


gent, refined, healthy, and self-respecting men, women, and 
children bearing voluntary and unswerving allegiance to one 


common government. 


In no other country are there 15,000,000 
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of voters ready to accept without question the result of a fair 
election. for President.” 


In the development of material wealth, too, the record of the 
American people in the last decade has been remarkable. Dr. 
L. G. Powers, the chief statistician of the census, said, in an 
address in Washington last week: 


“The present census, when completed, will unquestionably 
show that the visible material wealth in this country now has a 
value of ninety billion dollars. This is an addition since 1890 of 
twenty-five billion dollars. This sum added to our national 
wealth in the last decade, as you all know, is the savings of our 
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people in that period. They were the savings of a people who 
were better fed, clothed, and housed than any equal number of 
human beings in any other land or time, and yet it is a saving 
greater than all the people of the western continent had been 
able to make from the discovery of Columbus to the breaking out 
of the Civil War. Itis a saving which represents more hotses 
and buildings, more furniture in the home, more implements and 
machinery to assist man in his work, more and better means of 
communication, more good clothes, good books, and personal 
adornment than the entire race had saved during all the count- 
less ages of struggles from Adam to the declaration of our Amer- 
ican independence.” 


Passing from a view of the country’s growth as a whole toa 
more particular examination of the figures for the different sec- 
tions, one finds some interesting facts. To quote from the New 


York Journal of Commerce: 


“The most striking fact as to the distribution of population 
which the figures just made public disclose is the check expe- 
rienced by the entire West from Ohio to the Pacific coast. The 
really new part of the country had been growing so fast from the 
time that the disbanded armies of the Civil War marched into it 
that its people acquired the idea, not always contradicted in the 
East, that its growth was to be maintained till it was practically 
the United States, and the old Union, the Eastern and South- 
eastern States, were mere dependencies, In the past ten years 
the growth of population has been greater relatively and abso- 
lutely in the Northeastern States than in the imperial States 
of the Wests. «+42 +: 

“The far West also shows a smaller absolute as well as rela- 
tive growth than in the previous decade. ‘Taking everything 
from the Dakotas to the Pacific, and from Montana to Arizona 
and New Mexico, the relative growth of population has been 
35 per cent. instead of 71 per cent., and the absolute growth has 
been 1,060,823 against 1,260,516 in the precious ten years, 

“The South Atlantic makes relatively a better showing than 
the Northwest ; it gained 18 per cent. as against 16 per cent. in 
the previous decade, and the South Central States, which take 
in everything south of the Ohio River from Alabama westward 
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and include ‘Texas and Oklahoma, gained 25 per cent. as against 
a3.” 

The size of the population in Oklahoma and in Arizona, it is 
widely.believed, will justify their admission to statehood, while 
the decrease of Nevada’s population to less than 43,000 has 
called out some disparaging remarks. ‘“‘ Nevada will have to put 
on the brakes,” says the Chicago Evening Post, “or some ad- 
joining States will be trying to annex her.” Seventeen of the 
wards in Chicago have each a larger population than Nevada, 
and three of these have each twice as large a population, so that 
many a Chicago alderman represents more people than are rep- 
resented by both of the United States Senators from Nevada. 

The following table shows the population of the other principal 
countries of the world, as given in the World Almanac for 1900: 
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GEN. LEONARD WOOD ON CONDITIONS IN 
CUBA. 


TTENTION is directed to Cuba again by the island’s con- 
stitutional convention, which began its work on Monday. 
In view of this important gathering, an article by Gen. Leonard 
Wood in last Saturday’s issue of Co//ier’s Weekly is of timely 
interest, especially his statement that “the reports of discontent, 
hatred of Americans, and suspicion of the intentions of the 
American Government, which are so often seen in the press, are 
absolutely incorrect. Cuba is profoundly tranquil and rapidly 
becoming very prosperous.” He says, too: 

“The American army, through its officers, has been one of the 
greatest factors in the reconstruction ot the country, and in the 
reestablishment of the present civil government the officers have 
taken up nearly every line of work with singular ability and un- 
selfishness. ‘The history of their work in Cuba is free from scan- 
dal, and will always stand to their credit. At present, the army 
is practically removed from any active participation in civil af- 
fairs. The relations between the soldiers and people are friendly, 
and disorders are extremely infrequent, and such as do occur are 
only small disputes of a personal character.” 


General Wood ranks the improvement in the school system as 
the greatest advance that has been made in Cuban affairs since 
the war, but chronicles also some decided advances in material 
affairs. The island, he declares, has been ‘reconstructed agri- 
culturally ” and is ‘on the high road to prosperity.” He goes on: 


“I know of no land where young men of moderate capital and 
industry have a better chance than in Cuba. The possibilities 
in the way of fruit-growing have never been even appreciated. 
Oranges of the finest flavor grow in the greatest abundance and 
without any care. With proper cultivation the possibilities in 
this line are apparently limitless: Frosts are unknown, and 
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there is a sufficient amount of rainfall to do away with need of 
irrigation. What is said of oranges is probably true of lemons 
and olives. Potatoes, onions, and all kinds of garden truck grow 
with the greatest rapidity and in great abundance. The raising 
of cattle and horses can also be conducted very profitably in the 
island. ‘The grazing is excellent, the grass being always in con- 
dition from one year’s end to the other. 

‘““Many important enterprises are under consideration. Immi- 
grants are pouring into the island, especially from Spain. These 
immigrants are mostly from the Northern provinces, and are a 
hardy, industrious race of people and will make good citizens. 

“As to the climatic conditions existing in Cuba, it may be 
safely said that one can live there with as much comfort as in 
any of our Southern States, and it is believed that as the recon- 
struction and development of the island progress the prevalent 
diseases will largely disappear. 

“Yellow fever, of which so much is said, is not, after all, so 
much to be feared as is popularly supposed, and we have every 
reason to hope that in a few years, with careful attention to san- 
itation, and careful isolation of the diseased, Cuba can be made 
as safe for the European as Jamaica is to-day. It can not be 
stamped out at once, nor is its removal the work of a single 
year. 

“The presence of yellow fever this year in Cuba, and espe- 
cially in Havana, is due almost entirely to the number of Span- 
ish immigrants who are arriving on every steamer, nearly all of 
them being non-immunes.” 


The Boston 7ranscrift says of General Wood’s article that 
“there is no reason for suspecting General Wood of putting on 
rose-colored glasses for his official tours. He isn’t that sort of 
man. He sees the difficulties of a situation first and the ‘ grow- 
ing prospects’ last. That’s why his report on the Cuba of to-day 
will find itself read and credited.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WHat China needs isa Chinese exclusion act.—M/r. Dooley. 

THE Constitution may or may not follow the flag, but the office-seeker 
almost gets there ahead of it.— Puch. 

THIS game of punishing the Chinese officials seems tc bea case of heads 
we win, tails they lose.—7he Buffalo Express. 

Iris sincerely hoped that the heathen Chinese have not been reading the 
despatches from Paterson, N. J.—Z7he Washington Post. 

THIS nation is big enough now to pay some attention to the quality 
rather than the quantity of its inhabitants.—7%e Philadelphia Ledger. 

Ir is not in any spirit of resentment that the miners sre now going to 
work to make it hot for some people this winter.—7ve Piiladelphia Times. 


Ir must be confessed that the White Man sometimes adds to his burden 
by holding up the Other Man and forcibly appropriating Azs burden.—/uck. 























J. BULL: * "Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” 
—The Minneapolis Tribune. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


MAX MULLER. 


“WHE death of Prof. Friedrich Max Miiller, who was not only 
the most widely known of English orientalists but one of 
most widely loved scholars in Europe, was not unexpected. AI- 
tho to some extent he had outlived his reputation as a student of 
comparative philology and religion, it appears likely that his 
really great work in behalf of popularizing these subjects, upon 
both sides of the Atlantic, will always be remembered with 
gratitude. 
The Springfield Repud/ican gives the following sketch of his 
career : 
“He was born at Dessau, in Anhalt, December 6, 1823. It is 
stated in the encyclopedias that in 1850‘ he took one of his Chris- 
tian names as his surname’; and thus his name is hyphenated 

















FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 
(After lithograph by Will Rothenstein. 


as Max-Miiller, tho we do not remember that he ever wrote his 
name with the hyphen. At Leipsic and Berlin his studies were 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, comparative philology, and philos- 
ophy; and his first literary work was a translation from the 
Sanskrit of the Hitopadesa, a collection of Hindu fables. When 
in 1845 he was busy in further Sanskrit studies, preparing his 
translation of the Rigveda and its collateral books, he visited 
England to collate manuscripts in the Bodleian Library and the 
East India house. The Chevalier Bunsen, then Prussian minis- 
ter to England, persuaded him to take up his home in that coun- 
try, and prevailed upon the East India Company to publish at 
their expense the first edition of the Rigveda. So in 1848 he 
took up his abode at Oxford. ‘The result was his capture by the 
university, and his rapid advancement by the conferring of de- 
grees and positions; in 1858 he was made a fellow of All Souls’ 
College, having been two years a curator of the Bodleian Library ; 
and from 1865 to 1867 he was Oriental librarian in that founda- 
tion ; in 1868 the university founded a new professorship of com- 
parative philology, and in the statute of foundation he was named 
first professor. The University of Strasburg in 1872 elected him 
professor of Sanskrit, but he declined, tho he gave there some 
courses of lectures for which he refused to accept pay; the uni- 
versity then founded a triennial prize for Sangkrit scholarship in 
recognition of his services. In 1875, his affection for Germany 
was strong enough to iead him to resign his professorship; but 
Oxford could not spare him, and he remained, holding the same 
chair, and employing many years in editing a series of transla- 
tions of. the ‘Sacred Books of the East’; the noted scholar, A. 
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H. Sayce, being appointed deputy professor in 1875, and retain- 
ing that position until 1899. ‘The series mentioned has reached 
the number of forty-five volumes.” 


An editorial writer in the New York Sum, who speaks of him 
as ‘Maximilian Friedrich Miiller,” gives the following estimate 
of Miiller’s scientific standing. He says: 

“The theory with which Max Miiller is most closely associated 
in the public mind, the theory that the cradle of the Aryan lan- 
guages must be looked for in Central Asia, no longer commends 
itself to most students of the subject. The position which he 
took with regard to the relation of language to thought is also 
discredited. In the controversy between Max Miiller and the 
late Professor Whitney, of Yale University, it is generally ad- 
mitted that the former was worsted by the latter. While, how- 
ever, the praise bestowed upon Miiller should be thus qualified, 
he undoubtedly deserves at the hands of both Englishmen and 
Americans the high honor that belongs to a pioneer in useful 
studies and important lines of research. But for his example 
and the stimulus imparted by his effective gift of exposition, it 
is probable that the attention now paid by British and American 
universities to Sanskrit and its daughter languages and to the 
science of comparative philology would have been postponed for 
many years.” 


The New York Avening Post says: 


‘‘In this decade have died three men who, born in the twenties 
within five years of each other, have occupied, each in his own 
field, the same relative position in respect of science on the one 
hand and of the general public onthe other. Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Miiller for half a century represented to the world at large 
the oracles of their respective fields of knowledge. Yet none of 
the three held this position in the eyes of the inner circle of sci- 
entific workers, who, indeed, recognize no oracle, and judge their 
colleagues exclusively on technical grounds. 

‘But the master of a generation ago can not be dismissed with- 
out the meed of praise due to his ability and to the work actually 
accomplished by him. It is true that he [Miiller] was at his best 
as an interpreter. His unrivaled style, his enthusiasm, his elo- 
quence in a domain distinguished for arid research, made him and 
his field known to those who would otherwise have had no interest 
in the line which he represented. But is this a slight thing? 
There are many who owe to Miiller’s magnetism the first impulse 
to tread in the path which he opened for them; many who have 
been accustomed to sneer, and yet have him to thank for the 
ability to do so. Ina word, Miiller, even as a middle-man be- 
tween the inner shrine and the outer world, deserves well of two 
generations. In his matured strength he was an inspiration, 
and he has always aided his chosen science by his poetic insight 
and suggestiveness, even when the cause for which he fought 
was wrong. Regarded solely from the material side, the benefit 
he has conferred upon Sanskrit studies in winning means for 
others as well as for himself to prosecute their labors, is not a 
small item in the score of good he must have entered to his 
credit.” 


SHOULD LITERARY MEN MARRY? 


UCH is the startling question lately addressed by some rash 
Mr. Cuthbert Haddon, 
in 7he Argosy, who undertakes to answer the question with 


man to an English ladies’ journal. 


more or less seriousness, does not tell us, however, what reply 


the lady readers themselves made to the query. He says: 


“ According to Schopenhauer, who could not live even with his 
mother, the yoke of marriage ‘hinders the producticn of great 
works’; but one fancies that somehow a good many great works 
have come to us from men who did not find it necessary to re- 
frain from giving hostages to fortune. Of course the admission 
has to be frankly made that literary people, geniuses especially, 
have often been unfortunate in their matrimonial experiences, 
Dryden, who wanted his wife to be a calendar, so that he might 
exchange her every year for a new one, is no uncommon exam- 
ple of the genus irritabile sipping the wormwood when he 
thought only to have drained the honey. But the genus irrita- 
bile has ‘himself to blame in the great majority of cases. For 
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one thing, he seldom makes a wise choice. Indeed, so much is 
this the case that you find the world in general regarding it al- 
most as in itself an evidence of genius when a clever man makes 
a blunder in matrimony. Generally speaking, your genius is far 
too ideal to look at all sides of the matrimonial question before 
taking the lover's leap. As Romeo puts it, he will have nothing 
to do with philosophy unless philosophy can make him a Juliet. 
That, of course, is all very well, all very delightful, in the hal- 
cyon days of courtship—presuming that men of genius do court 
—but it is quite a different matter when the little cares and wor- 
ries of domestic life begin to be felt, and the man of genius dis- 
covers that he has not married an angel. Then, like Burns, he 
may spend his evenings out; or, like Shakespeare, take himself 
off entirely, leaving the erstwhile angel to shift for herself. Not- 
withstanding all this, I sometimes think that the great difficulty 
with the majority of literary men and their wives is that they 
see far too much of each other. The merchant, the clerk. the 
carpenter, all classes of business men go out to their work in the 
morning and perhaps do not return until night. The Jiterary 
man, on the other hand, does his work at home. In this way he 
comes to share in most of the home worries. If the boiler bursts, 
or the baby chokes itself, or the maid smashes a‘favorite vase, or 
the tax-gatherer calls, the husband is sure to have all the benefit 
of being on the spot. Perhaps he is absorbed in his work at the 
time of the interruption; the work suffers; he gets into a bad 
temper, and his wife very likely makes an end of it by having a 
good cry to herself. 

“Now the path to fame is rugged and steep enough in all con- 
science, without such cares of domesticity to weight a man down 
and impede his progress. In the conflict he either neglects his 
work or neglects his wife. He ought certainly not to neglect his 
wife. Genius affords no excuse for a failure of duty; it may be 
wayward, but it is not irresponsible; and a man is assuredly 
better to have a landlady than a wife when he can not promise 
the wife at least a measure of the thought and attention which 
the matrimonial vows led her toexpect. It is not perhaps that 
the literary.married man means to be inconsiderate or unkind. 
It is simply that his work occupies all his time and his thoughts. 
He gets absent-minded ; he reads at meals. When his wife talks 
to him he seems to listen but does not. He hasno leisure for en- 
dearments; and if his wife makes him wait for half-an-hour while 
she pins her veil and puts on her gloves, as likely as not he is 
sarcastic. Then he is especially liable to fits of irritability and 
perhaps of melancholy. From the sedentary nature of his work 
he is probably the victim of a sluggish liver, and anybody knows 
that it requires a saint to make a good husband when suffering 
from bile. My plan, then, would be to give the literary man an 
office at some distance from home. He would do his work just 
as well, and there would be less risk of ‘revelations’ when his 
life came to be written. Not that he would be any less difficult 
to get on with, but his wife would see less of him, and therefore 
be happier when she had him.” 


“THE MASTER CHRISTIAN” AS VIEWED BY 
LAYMAN AND CHURCHMAN. 


N her latest novel, which is having an enormous sale upon 
both sides of the Atlantic, Miss Marie Corelli has succeeded 
in stirring up not only her old friends, the critics, but the relig- 
ious world as well. Altho there is a pretty general agreement 
that the book shows many of Miss Corelli’s most prevalent faults, 
particularly that of exaggeration, there is an apparent disposition 
to judge her with somewhat greater consideration and iriendli- 
ness than hitherto. 
The London Academy (September 29) says: 


“The unrivalled vogue of Miss Marie Corelli is partly due to 
the fact that her inventive faculty has always ranged easily and 
unafraid amid the largest things. Even in the early days, a 
single world did not suffice her fancy ;~she needed two. Then, 
when humanity had proved too small a field, she dreamt of a 
divine tragedy, and awoke to conjure up the devil. After the 
devil, the devil’s antithesis: it was bound to come, and it has 
come. Barabbas, Satan, Christ: who can say that there will 
not yet be a fourth term to this gigantic proportion sum? 

“The daring brain which could conceive Jesus making the Euro- 
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pean tour at the heels of a cardinal of the Roman Church has 
used no half-measures inthe execution of the idea. If the theme 
is immense, crude, and obviously staggering, the treatment suits 
it. Unite the colossal with the gaudy, and you will not achieve 
the sublime; but, unless you are deterred by humility and a 
sense of humor, you may persuade yourself that you have done so, 
and certainly most people will credit you with the genuine feat. 
Such is the case of Miss Corelliand* The Master Christian.’ ... , 

“It has been stated that this huge fiction (it contains a quar- 
ter of a million of words—especially such words as sublimity, 
majesty, radiance, flashing, infinitely, thrilled, indefinite, elfin, 
Helas/ luminance, grand, exquisite, frightful, overwhelming) 
has succeeded—in the commercial sense—beyond any other Eng- 
lish novel ever published at six shillings or any other price. . . . 
Try as you may to ignore the multitude you can not. Numbers 
will tell, and it is right that they should. ‘There is not a writer 
living to-day who does not envy Miss Corelli her circulation; 
and it is just that circulation which the artists of literature can 
not understand. Is it possible, they ask in sad and angry amaze- 
ment, that people can be imposed on by ¢Azs? And they have 
an impulse to fling down the pen and take to grocery. But of 
course it is possible! That the question should be put only 
shows that in the world of books, as in every other world, one 
half does not know how the other half lives. In literary matters 
the literate seldom suspect the extreme simplicity and xaiveté 
of the illiterate. They wilfully blind themselves to it; they are 
afraid to face it. 


For the most part the religious press—not, it is needless to 


say, the Roman Catholic portion of it—shows an inclination to 





view Miss Corelli’s work favorably, perhaps for the pleasure it 
affords them of seeing the “Scarlet Woman” belabored. The 
Evangelist (Presb., October 4) says: 

“The book has a very serious purpose indeed. It is followed 
out with passionate eagerness, and with all possible affluence 
and variety of imaginative illustration, tho not without a good 
deal of high-colored preaching on several minor but perturbative 
themes which have been exercising the author’s mind of late. 
First, last, and all the way through, it is an arraignment of the 
Roman Church, and Roman Christianity, and as such is intended 
to affect the Anglical movement toward Romish practices in wor- 
ship, and check what appears to Marie Corelli as well as to many 
others a dangerous variation from the safe line of Protestant 
simplicity and power....... 

“To leave no doubt of the author’s intention in this regard, 
she has added an Appendix on Relics of Paganism in Christian- 
ity as Approved by English Bishops. It is not pleasant reading 
for a Protestant. Both of the archbishops, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and six other bishops figure in this appendix of Pagan and 
Romanizing examples. We speak of it here not to bring a 
charge against the English Church, but to show our author’s 
pains that there should be no mistake as to her intention to take 
a hand in the struggle which has been agitating that church for 
more than fifty years. ‘The indications are that she will prove a 
force in the battle not unlike that which ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
had in our waron slavery. Her powerful dramatics and gorgeous 
visual presentation of ber points may affect the plain sense of the 
British public as the martyr fires of Smithfield and Oxford did 
their forefathers, and prove a more powerful popular appeal than 
all the solemn anti-popery eloquence of Exeter Hall, or the yet 
more solemn demonstration and preaching of the Reformation 
theology.” 


Other Protestant journals take a less favorable view. Zhe 
Advance (Cong., October 4) says, for instance: 

“It is not a great story, tho it is far from commonplace. We 
are not certain that it is a useful story, for these undiscrimina- 
ting tirades against the church, now quite common, give aid to 
those only too ready to rail against all things religious, while 
they do not spring from anything serious, positive and practical, 
which would point to a better way.” 

The Churchman (Prot. Episec., September 29), an organ of one 
of the churches against which Miss Corelli directs some of her 
chief attacks, says: 


“We have tried to give a dispassionate account of this strange 
blending of sensational romance and vague religiosity, not be- 
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cause we regard the work as valuable, either as literature or as 
ethics, but because it challenges attention. It is objectionable 
in taste, tho not intentionally blasphemous, and strangely igno- 
rant, not merely of Roman Catholic ways of thought and speech, 
but of the gospel it proposes to restore. It is not enough that 
Italian should be written with strange accents and French after 
the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe, with Latin that even the Papal 
curia could not equal in its ingenious incorrectness; this apostle 
of a new gospel assures us that its first teachers were ‘twelve 
fishermen,’ and, on the basis of such knowledge as this implies, 
she undertakes to tell us what Christ would do and say in mod- 
ern France.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S SAD FAREWELL TO THE 
CLASSICS. 


HE finest stylist and most cultivated intelligence of modern 
France, Anatole France, has given up the cause of classi- 
cal education as a lost one. Personally he is against the mod- 
erns who would substitute German and English for Greek and 
Latin in the secondary educational institutions of France. He 
is a profound believer in the moral and intellectual benefits of 
the study of “the humanities ”; but a dispassionate review of the 
situation convinces him that progress has decided the contro- 
versy against hisside. Asadetached and philosophical observer, 
he advises the classicists to surrender. 

In an article in the Paris Annales Politigue et Littéraire, 
Anatole France gives his reasons both for adhering to his con- 
viction that classical education is valuable and even necessary, 
especially to the Latins, and for bowing to the inevitable and 
accepting the dictation of the spirit of the age. He declares that 
he has little sympathy with the inconsolable pessimists who pre- 
dict disaster from the pursuit of the policy they oppose. Practi- 
cal ends are now “predominant in education.” It is, M. France 
says, undoubtedly useful to acquire a knowledge of living lan- 
guages, especially those that are widespread. But what about 
the higher and nobler aims of education? What about the instill- 
ing of what has been so beautifully and aptly called “the Hu- 
manities "? 


From the literary, intellectuai, and moral poiats of view Ana- 
tole France prefers Greek and Latin to any modern tongue, how- 
ever rich in literary masterpieces. There are no “classics,” he 
contends, in modern literatures that can take the place of the 
rejected ones. He explains his preference thus: 

“T bear a desperate affection for Latin studies. I firmly be- 
lieve that, without them, the beauty of the French genius is done 
for. All those of us who have thought somewhat vigorously 
have learned to think from Latin. I do not exaggerate when I 
say that that ignorance of Latin is ignorance of the sovereign 
clearness of expression. All languages are obscure beside Latin. 
The literature of Latin is more adapted than any other to the 
cultivation of the mind. In asserting this, I am not deceiving 
myself regarding the scope of the genius of the compatriots of 
Cicero; I see their limitations. Rome had simple, strong, and 
but few ideas. But it is for this very reason that she is an in- 
comparable educator. Since her time, humanity has conceived 
more profound ideas; the world has had a new shudder at the 
contact with things. But it is also true that, to arm our youth, 
nothing equals the power of Latin. 

“Take ‘Hamlet’—it is a whole, immense world. I doubt 
whether anything grander has ever been done. But what do you 
want a scholar to extract from it? How is he to seize the phan- 
tom ideas that are less substantial than the wandering phantom 
of the Elsinore esplanade? * How is he to obtain clearness out of 
the chaos of images as uncertain as the clouds whose changing 
forms the young visionary shows to Polonius? The whole Eng- 
lish literature, so poetic and so profound, offers similar complex- 
ity and similar confusion. Mie, 

“I have just re-read ‘Faust.’ It is a whole treasure-house of 
ideas and sentiments. Nay, it is something better even; it is a 
laboratory in which the human soul is put into the crucible. 
Yet, how much mist there is in this work of the most luminous 
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genius of allGermany! One walks in tortuous paths, one feels 
himself groping, the sight blinded by meteoric light. No, this 
will never be a classic for us, any more than ‘Hamlet.’ Now, 
open the histories of Titus Livy. There everything is well-or- 
dered, lucid, simple. He is not a profound genius; he is a per- 
fect pedagog. He never troubles us; but how logically he 
thinks! How easy it is to explain his ideas, to examine each 
part separately and show its relation to the whole! This in re- 
gard to form. As to content, what do we find there? Lessons 
in courage, in devotion, in worship of ancestors, in the cult of 
fatherland. Here is a true classic! I speak not of the Greeks. 
They are the flower and the perfume. They have more than 
virtue ; they have taste. I mean that sovereign taste, that har- 
mony which is begotten of wisdom.” 

Secondary education, continues M. France, should be not 
simply useful. It should have the fine splendor which comes 
from apparent inutility. It should teach men to reason, to feel, 
to clothe ideas in noble, majestic form. This principle, how- 
ever, is being abandoned. He regrets it; he is sorely troubled ; 
but his reason tells him that it is not philosophical to indulge in 
extreme sorrow. ‘There is something foolish, he says, in the at- 
titude of sulking at the future. The nations have the instinct of 
finding what is proper for them. The new France will know how 
to meet her needs. We others, however, have the selfish pleas- 
ure of rejoicing at the fact that we are the last of those called to 
the banquet of the Muses.—7rans/ations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DiGEs?T. 


A CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE. 
T HERE are probably more nursery rimes in China than are 
to be found in Europe and America together. Prof. Isaac 
Taylor Headland, of Peking University, has gathered six hun- 
dred in two out of China’s eighteen provinces, and believes that 
he has not obtained half the nursery rimes to be found even 
there. In a recent volume—one of the most beautiful of printed 
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From “‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes.” 
Copyright, 1900, by Fieminc H, Revect Company, 
“LITTLE SMALL-FEET.” 


books for children—he reproduces a number of these; and in 7he 
Home Magazine (November) he gives an interesting account of 
the way in which he was led to make this collection of rimes as 
the result of a systematic investigation in Chinese folklore. As 
to the prevalence of popular nursery rimes throughout the world 


he writes: 


“It is a mistake to suppose that Mother Goose, as we have it 
at the present time, is the product of that good old Boston lady, 
whose mischievous son-in-law, Mr. Thomas Fleet, published the 
first two copper editions of that book ‘at his printing-house in 
Pudding Lane.’ Mother Goose is an omnipresent old lady. She 
is an Asiatic as well as a European or American. Wherever 
there are mothers, grandmothers, and nurses there are Mother 
Gooses—or, shall we say, Mother Geese—for I find it difficult to 
pluralize this old lady. She is in India. I have rimes from her 
in India. She is in Japan. I have rimes from her in Japan. 
She is in China. Ask any little Chinese child if he ever 
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heard of ‘The Little Mouse,’and he reels it off to you as readily 
as the American child does ‘Jack and Jill.’ Does he like it? It 
is a part of his life. 
You repeat it to 
him, giving one 
word incorrectly, 
and he will resent 
it as strenuously as 
your little boy or 
girl would resent it 
if you said: 





‘Jack and Jill 
Went down the hill.’ 





“Chinese nursery 
rimes have never 
been printed in the 
Chinese language, 
but, like our own 
Mother Goose be- 
fore the year 1719, 
they are carried in 
the minds and 
hearts of the child- 
ren. This brings 
to mind the first difficulty we experienced in collecting rimes 
—the difficulty of getting the rime complete. Perhaps you can 
not repeat the whole of ‘’The House that Jack Built,’ tho that 
has been printed many times, and: you learned it all in your 
youth. The difficulty is multiplied tenfold in China, where they 
have never been printed and where there have grown up various 
versions of them, modified from some original which the nurse 
had no doubt partly forgotten, but still was compelled to enter- 
tain the child. I have found not less than four different versions 
of ‘The Mouse and the Candlestick.’ ” 











From “‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes.”* 
Copyright, 1900, by FLeminc H. Revect Company. 
AFTERNOON TEA. 


Professor Headland calls attention to the parental affection 
manifested in such Chinese rimes as “Sweeter than Sugar,” 
“Little Fat Boy,” “Sweet Pill,” and “Baby is Sleeping.” 
“There is no language in the world,” he says, “which contains 
children’s songs expressive of more keen and tender affection 
than those we have mentioned.” ‘They present a new phase of 











‘ From ‘‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes.”” 


Copyright, 1900, by FLeminc H. Revert Company. 
PULLING THE SAW. 


Chinese home life, he remarks, which will lead the children of 
the West to have some measure of understanding and sympathy 
for the children of the East. 

Following are some pf the rimes: 


LITTLE SMALL-FEET. 
The small-footed girl 

With the sweet little smile, 
She loves tc eat sugar 

And sweets all the while. 
Her money’s all gone, 

And because she can’t buy, 
She holds her small feet 
While she sits down to cry. 


GRANDPA FEEDS THE BABY. 
Grandpa holds the baby. 
He’s sitting on his knee, 
Eating mutton dumplings, 
With vinegar and tea. 
Then grandpa says to baby, 
“When you've had enough, 
You'll be a saucy baby, 
And treat your grandpa rough.” 


BABY IS SLEEPING. 
My baby is sleeping, 
My baby’s asleep, 
My flower is resting, 
I'll give you a peep. 
How cunning he looks 
As he restson my arm! 
My flower’s most charming 
Of all them that charm. 


PAT A CAKE 
Pat a cake, pata cake, 
Little girl fair, 
There's a priest in the temple 
Without any hair. 
You take a tile, 
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A CHINESE VERSION OF 


“LADY-BUG.” 
Lady-Bug, Lady-Bug, 
Fly away, do; 

Fly to the mountain, 
And feed upon dew; 
Feed upon dew, 
And sleep on a rug ; 
And then run away 
Like a good little bug 
PULLING THE SAW 
We ful/ the big saw, 
We push the big saw 
To saw up the wood 
To build us a house 
In order that baby 


And I'll take a brick, May 
And we'll hit the priest have 
In the back of the neck. a good 


spouse. 
SWEETER THAN SUGAR. 

My little baby, little boy blue, 

Is as sweet as sugar and cinnamon too; 

Isn’t this precious darling of ours 

Sweeter than dates and cinnamon flowers? 

THE LITTLE REBEL 
The drum on the ground is so round, so round : 
My mother just whipped me so sound, so sound; 
And I, oh dear, am as floating grass here 
But I'll only remain a year, a year. 
A husband I'd love and serve so true; 
I'd worship his gods, that’s what I'd do; 
And I'd call his mother my mother too! 
You naughty girl, what's that you’d do? 
I was saying the beans are boiling nice, 
And it’s just about time to add the rice. 
THE SENSES. 
Little eyes see pretty things, 
Little nose smells what is sweet, 


Little ears hear pleasant sounds 
Mouth likes luscious things to eat. 





NOTES. 


IN our issue of October 20, we referred to Mr. Rene S. Parks, from whose 
article upon Cuban literature we made some excerpts. Weare informed 
that we should have said Miss. 

IN view of the oft-reported sentiments of Mr. Henry James, who has 
been an Englishman by residence and preference for many years, it is 
difficult to credit the report of 7e Westminster Gazette and other papers 
that he is preparing to return to America, and is to settle in Massachusetts. 


APROPOS of our recent articleon Andrew Lang’s reflections upon the 
Omar Khayy4am cult and his remark that even “if Omar were Homer” the 
present Omarite worship would be excessive, Father John B. Tabb sends 
us the following suggestion : 

“If Omar were Homer, 
The Cockney would speak 
Of Greek as of Persian, 
Of Persian as Greek.” 

THE following entry appears in a recent English bookseller’s catalog: 
“Talford : One on, A Tragedy.” The New York fvening Post, which calls 
attention to this piece of professional sapience, remarks: “‘lhe insinuation 
is the more unjustifiable that Talford scored a very pretty success with 
his tragedy of ‘Ion.’ Readers of to-day know it only from Browning’s 
dedication of ‘Pippa Passes’—“Admiringly to the Author of ‘lon,’ affec- 
tionately to Mr. Serjeant Talford.’ The reader will, perhaps, recall Saxe’s 
parvenu, who read out the title of a famous picture, ‘Jupiter and 10,’ the 
‘ten’ being a very plausible reading of one of Jove’s numerous loves, lo.” 

MR. THOMAS HARDY, who lives near Dorchester, England, was lately 
questioned by an admirer about the faithful descriptions of natural 
scenery in “Jude” “Tess,” and other of his books. Mr. Hardy, relates 7he 
Westminster Gazetie, said that it was his custom to take a large camp um- 
brella to the scene to be portrayed and there to sketch and write the im- 
pressions made. Reference was also made during the interview, an 
account of which appears in 7/e Clarion, to the criticisms sent to the novel- 
ist on the death of Tess. Many, especially Americans, seemed to think she 
ought to have had a happier ending. “But,” said Mr. Harding, “the only 
ending possible seemed to me the one I have written.” 

MARK TWAIN’S return to America, after several years’ hard effort un- 
dergone for the purpose of paying the heavy debts incurred by the publish- 
ing firm of which he was a member, is a subject of widespread comment. 
The Washington /os?’s words are typical of the universal sentiment : “Now 
he is home once more—free, as he understands freedom, in his high, self- 
abnegating creed —and he stands, erect, owjng no man a cent, sure that he 
has wronged or injured none who trusted him. He has been for many 
years the kindliest and s«eetest-natured humorist in America. He has 
made us laugh with him, but never to the pain or the humiliation of any 
human being. His wit is delightful, always without a sting, and beneath 
it flows a stream of noble and pathetic human nature that makes us love 
him. We believe that no one within the borders of this vast country will 
withhold the tribute of his sympathy and obligation The knowledge that 
Mark Twain, who for twenty years or more has touched our emotions with 
a master hand, is at last emancipated from even the most fantastic bonds 


of self-respect and conscience comes to all of us in the guise of a personal 
delight and gratitude.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HAS THE ZEPPELIN BALLOON SUCCEEDED 
OR FAILED? 

OUNT ZEPPELIN’S huge dirigible balloon, which is of 

course an “air-ship” in the daily papers, has been tried 

again, and with some degree of success. The comments of the 

press are various, as will be seen from the following brief ex- 

tracts. Zhe World (New York) asks editorially “Is the air-ship 
a fact?” and remarks wisely : 


“The fact that this huge machine has actually navigated the 
air in a high wind for eighty-one minutes does not prove that it 
will be immediately practicable to establish air-ship lines between 
New York and Liverpool or Hamburg. Whether its steering ap- 
paratus and its motive power would be equally effective for long 
distances through high winds and severe storms is still an unset- 
tled question. That a machine has been constructed capable of 
being steered at all, however, even for five minutes, against the 
wind, is an immense step forward. The dream of a century that 
men should some day traverse the air as easily as they now tra- 
verse land and sea may be within measurable distance of reali- 
zation.” 


The Times (New York) is gtill skeptical and coldly critical. 
It says: 

“Despite the enthusiastic assertions in recent despatches from 
Switzerland that the Zeppelin ‘air-ship’ had at last made a tri- 
umphant demonstration of its practicability, we vehemently 
doubt the reality of its success and remain convinced that the 
ingenious count 1s wasting his own time and the money of his 
royal backers in endeavoring to guide and control a balloon. 
Few things not absolutely certain are more nearly so than that 
the problem of aerial navigation will never be solved as a result 
of theorizing and experimenting along that line. We assume 
that the count’s latest achievement was correctly reported—that 
his machine raised him and his assistants into the air, and that 
his engines enabled him, after the performance of various evolu- 
tions, to return to the point whence he started. That was no 
doubt something; but it has been done many times before to no 
practical purpose. ‘This success, like all its predecessors of the 
same sort, was attained when the air was close to still, and it 
must be duplicated in a stiff breeze and then in a good strong 
gale before victory over the air can fairly be claimed. In esti- 
mating the chances that the count will ever win that victory, 
remember that his metallic balloon is goo feet long and 37 feet 
in circumference, and that his motive force is supplied by two 
gasoline engines of fifteen horse-power each! ‘The contrast is 
little less than grotesque, when one takes into account the press- 
ure exerted by a moderate wind on a surface as large as that 
presented by the Zeppelin air-ship. It is the consensus of scien 
tific opinion that the balloon in any form is only a toy, except for 
special and limited purposes, most of them involving attachment 
to the earth by means of a cable, and that the aeroplane offers 


the only hope of winning dominion over the upper and greater 
ocean.” 


Other papers adopt the same tone. The Philadelphia Bu//etin 
is of the opinion that “‘a more thorough and exhaustive series of 
tests must take place before the invention can be pronounced a 
success, even in light breezes, while it seems incredible that the 
fabric can be made stable enough to withstand the force of heavy 
winds. The Press, of the same city, asserts that Zeppelin’s bal- 
loon ‘‘does not upset all ideas as to flight in air, nor does it over- 
throw Professor Langley’s belief that the aerodrome is the only 
flying-machine that will truly fly. For, in the most exact sense 
of the words, a balloon that can be driven through the air in light 
winds is not a fying-machine.” Zhe Tribune (New York) is still 
more outspoken. It says: 


“It looks as if von Zeppelin had tried to run too big a ship 
with too feeble an engine. Santos-Dumont, the young Brazilian 
who is now in Paris for the purpose of capturing the Deutsch 
prize, if possible, has proceeded more sensibly. He has a small 
ship, but a more powerful motor relatively. Whatever may be 
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deemed prudent and practicable in the far future, certainly dur- 
ing the evolutionary stage of aeronautic science, the true policy 
to observe is to subordinate size to power. The gas-bag should 
be just large enough to sustain the machinery, the requisite 
amount of fuel, a minimum of optical and other apparatus, and 
only one person. A colossal balloon like von Zeppelin'’s is a 
shocking waste of money, labor, and other resources. It is not 
yet clear whether steam or gas engines are preferable for this 
service ; that is, which will yield the largest amount of power for 
the weight of the machinery. Von Zeppelin and Santos-Dumont 
use. gas-engines, and the Brazilian’s was made by the famous 
Daimlers. But the ratio between pounds and horse-power is not 
so favorable in either instance as it is in those marvels of me- 
chanical engineering, the steam-engines of Langley and Maxim. 
Still, the competition in this respect can hardly be considered 
closed.” 


On the other hand, the Providence /ourna/, usually a sane and 
conservative guide in scientific matters, bursts forth into pane- 
gyric. In an editorial headed “Von Zeppelin’s Triumph” it 
asserts : 


““Whatever later accounts may prove regarding the success or 
non-success of Count von Zeppelin’s air-ship, it is evident that 
he has made an advance over other inventors and has constructed 
a dirigible balloon that sailed six miles against the wind at a 
great height above the earth. That makes his performance ex- 
traordinary: i... <.. . 

“The primitive steamboats of John Fitch and Robert Fulton 
bore a scant resemblance to the Deutschland and Kaiser Wii- 
helm der Grosse. What may not fifty or one hundred years 
bring forth in our ability to sail the air, now that Count von Zep- 
pelin’s ship has actually made headway six miles against an 


“Tt looks very much as if man could fly at last, tho it will be 
long before the invention reaches a satisfactory status. The 
mind hesitates to imagine what may happen if that time actually 
arrives. What havoc a war-ship, flying through the air, could 
work upon a hostile city! Our urban defenses have never taken 
into account the necessity of keeping off an enemy calmly flying 
through space above us. It may be that Count von Zeppelin’s 
invention will be followed in time by such successful and formi- 
dable air-craft that war will be impracticable.” 


The recent trial, according to The Commercial Advertiser 
(New York), was “the first really successful result in aerial 
navigation since that problem began to exercise the wits of in- 
ventors,” and this paper regards the practicability of aerial navi- 
gation as having been at last demonstrated. The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, in an editorial headed “*Man Can Fly,” asserts that to 
reward Zeppelin adequately for what he has done would plunge 
science into bankruptcy, and it concludes: 


“The air-ship may get beyond control and sail away, as so 
many lost balloons have done, but no twentieth-century boaster 
can deny that the dirigible air-ship is the invention of our own 
time.” 


It is hard to realize that these divers comments were all called 
forth by the same feat. Success or failure, however, the in- 
ventor will probably go on with his trials. It will be a sign of 
progress when these can be conducted quietly without invoking 
a chorus of detraction on the one hand and a series of hymns to 
the victor on the other. 


The Semi-Centennial of the Submarine Cable. 
—‘The 28th of August last, according to L’ Electricien (Paris), 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the submarine cable. On that 
day of the month in 1850,” it says, “was transmitted the first 
submarine despatch between France and England over the short 
section of cable between Dover and Cape Gris-Nez. The pro- 
moter of this first cable was Jacob Brett, who had obtained a 
concession for it in 1846, from King Louis Philippe. This was 
confirmed in 1850 by the Prince President, and the work was fin- 
ished in three months. The constructor was the engineer Wol- 
laston. ‘This first installation was short-lived, for in the follow- 
ing year a Boulogne fisherman brought up part of the cable with 
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his nets, and cut it, believing it to be a sea-serpent! A second 
concession was granted by the French Government and this 
time, submarine telegraphy having established its claims against 
the crowd of skeptics who opposed it, a company was formed 
which, toward the end of 1851, laid the new cable, which was 
bought later by the English Government. The first Anglo- 
French cable was 25 marine miles long. The line was as thick 
as one’s little finger and weighed 200 kilograms [440 pounds] 
to the mile. Leaden weights, every sixth of a mile, held it in 
place at a maximum depth of 60 meters [197 feet] below sea- 
level. The Birmingham firm that furnished it could deliver it 
only in sections of 200 meters [656 feet] or so, altho at the pres- 
ent time 200 miles can be made at one time.” — 7rans/ation made 
for Tue Literary Dicesrt. 


A NOVEL USE FOR COCOONS. 


N interesting account of how rickshaw-bearers in Natal make 

anklets for themselves out of empty cocoons is contributed 

to The Scientific American by Dr. L. O. Howard, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Says Mr. Howard: 


“The writer recently received from Mr. Claude Fuller, the 
Government entomologist of Natal, two interesting anklets 
formed of the cocoons of a large Bombycid moth, somewhat re- 
sembling the Luna 
moth of this country 
and which bears the 
scientific name of 
Argema mimose of 
Boisduval, known to 
the English resi- 
dents as the queen 
moth. The natives 
collect the cocoons 
after the moth has 
issued, put one or 
more small stones 
into each cocoon, 
and sew them onto a broad strip of monkey skin, side by 
side, so as to cover the surface of the skin. They are sewn 
to the raw side of the hide, the fur being on the opposite side. 
The anklets received are ten inches long by four inches wide 
and are attached to the strips by means of thongs of the same 
hide. The cocoons are tough and dry, and the stones within 
them rattle in a most delightful way. We give rattles to our 
children to amuse them, and the savage man has the same 
infantile characteristic in that he is amused by rattles. ‘The use 
of these ankle rattles has become quite general in Natal since 
the introduction of the rickshaw from China and India. The 
rickshaw-bearers wear the anklets very generally, and their rattle 
on the streets is almost as familiar as sleigh-bells in a New Eng- 
land town in winter. 

“This invention is not confined to Southeast Africa. Dr. Wal- 
ter Hough, of the United States National Museum, has shown 
me rattling anklets from Mexico which are made in a somewhat 
similar way, of the cocoons of another large Bombycid moth, In 
this case, very many cocoons are strung together on a string and 
several rows are tied around the ankle. Each cocoon has been 
opened for the purpose of inserting the stones. Dr. Hough also 
tells me of a much larger cocoon from India, which is mounted 
singly at the end of a stick to be carried in the hand. This co- 
coon also is made into a rattle.” 





COCOCN ANKLETS. 


introduction of the Metric System.—The British 
Foreign Office has just published reports of its consuls in twenty- 
two different countries in answer to the following questions re- 
garding to use of the metric system, as given by the Revue 
Sctentifigue (September 22) : 

“1. Wouid it be easy or not to change the system of measures 
now in use? How could the metric system be introduced, and 
what would be the time necessary for it to come into general 
use? 

“2. Has the application of the metric system been satisfac- 
tory? Is there any desire to return to the old systems? 

“3. What effect has the use of the metric system produced on 
commerce? 
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“The answers all agree in saying that the best way of intro- 
ducing this system of measures into a country is to make it ob- 
ligatory after a fixed time. In most countries the change takes 
place slowly with older people, but rapidly as far as the younger 
ones are concerned. In Turkey, the difficulties placed in the 
way of a change by ignorance and illiteracy of the population 
seem insurmountable, altho, in almost all the countries that have 
adopted the metric: system, daily progress is made in its use. 
None of the countries that have adopted it have ever desired to 
abandon it, because of the great facilities offered by the metric 
units."—Zranslation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 


SCHOOL-GARDENS AND GARDEN-SCHOOLS. 


ARMS and gardens for use in connection with school in 
struction are a'most unknown in this country, but they are 
numerous in Europe. ‘The advantages of such school-gardens 
are obvious, From them children obtain an intimate knowledge 
and intercourse with nature, and learn about the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables. Boys are taught not to pilfer fruits and 
flowers in orchards, and a fondness for rural life is instilled in 
the pupils. An elaborate collection of consular reports on the 
subject has just been issued by the United States Department 
of State, and is thus summarized .in 7he Sctentific American: 


“Sweden, which is the home of garden-schools, takes the lead 
and now has 2,oo0 of them. Great attention has also been given 
to the subject in France. Within thirty or forty years [after 
the Revolution] by their personal efforts alone, without govern- 
ment support, certain public-spirited citizens, by establishing 
model farms and agricultural schools, laid the foundation of ag- 
ricultural teaching in France, and the republic of 1848 passed a 
law incorporating the teaching of agriculture into the national 
educational system. School farms increased rapidly, and in 1852 
there were seventy, the number allowed by law. From this time, 
however, they continued to decline until after the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, when the third republic reorganized the entire system 
of agricultural education. ‘There are 172 professors of agricul- 
ture in the primary and secondary schools, go professional chairs 
of agriculture organized by the Government, 42 agronomical 
stations and laboratories, besides veterinary schools, forestry 
schools, national agricultural schools, dairy schools, schools of 
practical agriculture numbering 34, schools of irrigation and 
drainage, schools of viticulture, horticulture, sheep-raising, silk- 
worm culture, fruit-growing, and various stations for the study 
of seeds, entomology, vegetable physiology, vegetable pathol- 
ogy, laboratories for the study of fermentation, etc. In 1893 the 
Government expended $828,104 for agricultural education in 
France. The Paris agronomical institute has 22 professorial 
chairs, and the course of instruction is two years. Foreigners 
are received under the same conditions as French scholars.” 


The reports from Germany are especially interesting. Owing 
to fear of competition from other countries in agricultural prod- 
ucts, everything is being done to revive and sustain agriculture. 
School-gardens are made a part of popular education, whether 
they are used merely to supply material for study or are real 
agricultural gardens conducted by the children. Says the 
writer : 


“In Breslau there is a botanical garden of nearly 12,000 acres, 
and three quarters of the ground is planted with flowers for use 
in school. Plants are sent at the request of the teachers, and the 
children are taken to see the plants growing. ‘The scholars also 
receive plants to take home, and the pupils most interested re- 
ceive an extra number. ‘There is a model institution in the sub- 
urbs of Dresden where boys are taught the cultivation of all the 
forest- and fruit-trees that grow in the kingdom of Saxony, and 
the girls have charge of the vegetable garden, and learn to plant, 
hoe, and weed, and all the children are instructed in the care of 
flowers. There is a section of the garden devoted to plants for 
botanical purposes. ‘The children take great pride and interest 
in their work, and after the outdoor season is over, they are 
given bulbs and plants to take home to grow as indoor plants. 
The school-gardens of Germany are intended more asa help to 
studies already in progress than as an extra course, as in the 
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agricultural gardens of France. In Leipsic the botanical garden 
is of large extent, and the teachers of botany can take the chil- 
dren there for practical instruction, and they are allowed to take 
away anything they desire for study. The school board sends 
out a circular twice a week, giving a list of flowers in bloom, in 
order to encourage visits to the garden. ‘Transplanting and 
grafting trees are taught by seeing the gardeners work, and the 
children are encouraged to cultivate little vegetable plots at 
home. In Munich spacious playgrounds are provided, and all 
new school-buildings have twenty square feet for each pupil. 
The school-grounds in the suburbs are very large and are well 
planned. Half of the schools have botanical gardens, and a 
large central garden is being started. 

“In Switzerland the Government gives a substantial contri- 
bution for every garden which is established, and also gives a 
yearly sum toward its maintenance. ‘The estimated cost of these 
gardens is less than $500. This includes the expenses of hot- 
beds, summer-houses, railings, fountain, plants and seeds, uten- 
sils, and labor. In some cases the pupils have assisted in prepar- 
ing the garden.” 


ANIMALS THAT WEEP. 


HE weeping “mock turtle” in ‘“ Alice in Wonderland,” and 

the walrus in the same classic who held “his pocket hand- 
kerchief before his streaming eyes,” are not wholly creatures of 
the imagination, if we may believe M. Henri Coupin, writing in 
la Nature (Paris). He quotes numerous authorities to show 
that many animals shed real tears, and for the same reasons that 
cause human beings to weep. He intimates also that there is a 
fruitful field for investigation along this and similar lines. Says 
Mr. Coupin: 


“Laughing is believed to be peculiar to man; but the same is 
not true of weeping, which is a manifestation of emotion that is 
met with in divers animals. 

“Among the creatures that weep most easily, we may first 
mention the ruminants, with whom the act is so well known that 
it has given rise toa trivial but accurate expression— to weep 
like a calf.”. Among these animals the facility of shedding tears 
is explained by the presence of a supplementary lacrymal ap- 
paratus. ...... 

“All hunters know that the stag weeps . and we are also 
assured that the bear sheds tears when it sees its last hour ap- 
proaching. The giraffe is not less sensitive, as might be ex- 
pected in so gentle a creature, and regards with tearful eyes the 
hunter who has wounded it. 

“If we are to credit Gordon Cumming, the eland [African an- 
telope] acts in the same way. He says of one of these animals 
that he had pursued for a long time: ‘Flecks of foam flew from 
its mouth; abundant sweat had given to its gray skin an ashy 
blue tint. Tears fell from its great black eyes, and it was evi- 
dent that the eland felt that its last hour had come,’ 

“Dogs weep quite easily. If their master goes away, for in- 
stance, leaving them tied, they bark with tears both in their eyes 
and in their voices. ‘The same is true of certain monkeys. The 
Cebus azare weeps when its wishes are opposed or when it is 
frightened, and the eyes of the Callithrix sciureus fill at once 
with tears when it is seized with terror. 

“The aquatic mammals, too, are able to weep. Thus all au- 
thors agree in saying that dolphins, at the moment of death, 
draw deep sighs and shed tears abundantly. A young female 
seal has also been seen to weep when teased by a sailor. St. 
Hilaire and Cuvier assure us that, on the authority of the Ma- 
lays, when a young dugong is captured the mother is sure to be 
taken also. The little ones then cry out and shed tears. These 
tears are collected with care and preserved as a charm that is 
certain to make a lover’s affection lasting. 

“As for the elephant, there is abundant evidence of the ease 
with which it weeps. Sparrman assures us that it sheds tears 
when wounded, or when it sees that it can not escape; its tears 
roll from its eyes like those of a human being in affliction. Ten- 
nent, speaking of captured elephants, says that ‘some remain 
quiet, lying on the ground without manifesting their grief other- 
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wise than by the tears that bathe their eyes and run constantly 
down.’ 

“Such are the principal animals that have been reported as 
shedding tears ; doubtless they will become more numerous when 
we have taken the trouble to observe the same phenomena in 
other species. I advise those who wish to give attention to the 
matter to note carefully the circumstances in which the tears 
have manifested themselves. From the examples given above, 
it will be seen that tears have about the same emotional signifi- 
cance in animals as in man, but to establish the certainty of this 
we should have many more instances."—7ranslation made for 
THe LiTerARY DIGEsT. 


THE THEFT OF A GREAT RIVER. 


EOLOGISTS have long known that one stream may appro- 
priate the waters of another by gradually encroaching upon 

its watershed and diverting its tributaries one by one. This 
kind of theft is at least frank and open. It takes place on the 
surface and every one 





at least every geologist—can see what is 
going on. The river Danube, according to expert authority, is 
suffering from a more insidious form of robbery, by which the 
Rhine profits, part of the Danube’s water being drawn off under- 
ground into the Rhine valley. And this may be of great impor- 
tance to future dwellers by the Danube, for if it is not stopped it 
may end by causing the river below the point of absorption to 
become permanently dry. Says M. E. A. Martel, writing on this 
subject in La Géographie (Paris) : 

“In a recent geological work. Prof. Albrecht Penck has 
again called attention to the subterranean drainage of a part of 
the waters of the Danube, by which, curiously enough, the Rhine 
basin profits. Between Donaueschingen (Baden) and ‘Tuttlinger 
(Wiirtemburg) the fissures in the limestone formation draw 
off the waters of the Danube underground—a phenomenon ob- 
served as long ago as 1719 by F. W. Breuninger. This writer 
suggested that the water thus drawn off reappeared in the 
springs of Aach, a little town near Lake Constance . and his 
hypothesis was veritied by Knop in 1877 by the use of fluores- 
cein. 

Still more recently, the writer tells us, other instances of sub- 
terranean “capture” have been noted by which part of the wa- 
ters of one river are diverted into the drainage basin of another. 
Now it is remarked by Professor Penck that, unless this loss of 
Danube water is stopped in some way, it will go on increasing 
gradually until it will take the whole of the river’s supply, leav- 
ing the lower river-bed quite dry, as it is left occasionally now, 
according to Quenstedt, in years of drought. ‘Then the gradual 
deepening of the Danube valley will end at the point of absorp- 
tion. Below Mohringen will extend a dry valley, while above a 
“blind valley ” will be drained by a subterranean river. This is 
not a flight of the imagination, for the same thing has happened 
to the river Foiba in Istria and the Recca near Trieste. The 
author adds that these and other cases, notably in Dalmatia, 
show what threatens the Danube valley unless man intervenes. 
The length of time that elapses before the reappearance of the 
water at Aach (sixty hours) shows that it must make a long cir- 
cuit, or that it encounters great obstacles underground. It is 
noted by M. Martel that Professor Penck’s book goes far to con- 
firm a theory advanced by himself that subterranean circulation 
of water is gradually taking the place of surface-drainage in 
limestone regions.—7vrans/ation made for Tue Literary Dt- 


GEST. 


Is Matter Indestructible ?—The way in which high au- 
thorities in electrical science are showing a willingness to throw 
overboard some of the fundamental principles of physics was re- 
cently noted in these columns, in the course of a description of 


some recent speculations by Prof. R. A. Fessenden. Some 
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chemical investigators are manifesting the same spirit. Says 
The Scientific American: 


“The whole system of modern chemistry is based upon the 
axiom of the indestructibility of matter, and that indestructi- 
bility is proved by the permanence of the weight of a given sub- 
stance through all the physical or chemical changes it is made 
toundergo. Any experiments, therefore, which shake our belief 
in that primary property of matter must have a far-reaching ef- 
fect. Landolt’s classical researches in 1893 embodied the first 
work done with all the modern instruments of precision. Cer- 
tain minute changes of weight were then placed in evidence, and 
these have since been confirmed. A. Heydweiller has endeav- 
ored to trace some connection between the change of weight and 
the changes in other physical properties, such as magnetic pre- 
meability, electrolytic dissociation, and material or optical den- 
sity. He has failed to trace any such connection, tho he has dis- 
tinctly established a diminution of weight of about I part in 50 
million in a number of reactions, such as the mixture of copper 
sulfate with water, where a loss of weight of 1 milligram was 
observed. Researches such as these take place in the extreme 
borderland of science, but the logical outcome of the results 
would be nothing less than the destruction of matter.” 


It will be noted that a decrease in weight might also be ex- 
plained as due to a variation in mass, which is the form in which 
the phenomenon is assumed in Professor Fessenden’s recent re- 
searches. 





SOCIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF CONQUEST. 


HO profits most in the case of the conquest of a weaker 

race by astronger? This question reminds one of the 

old economic query, “‘ Which party profits by a commercial trans- 
action?” ‘The proper reply to this latter question is ‘“‘ Both,” but 
the answer to the former is “ Neither” 
M. Leclére of the recent Congress of Ethnographic Science. 


This gentleman read before the above-named body at Parisa 


; that is, if we may believe 


paper in which he discussed the reciprocal moral effects of a con- 
quering in touch with a conquered race, and his conclusion was 
that conquest is bad for each. So far, at any rate, as racial ef- 
fects are concerned, he pronounces the results of such social con- 
tact to be bad without exception. Says 7he Evening Post (New 
York) commenting on asummary of M. Leclére’s paper published 
in a Paris paper: 


“To the ethnographer, a well-marked race is like a rare species 
of plant or animal. He notes the conditions under which it has 
been brought to perfection. He points out the environment 
which it needs for continuance in full vigor, and warns against 
the surroundings which mean its enfeeblement and decay. And 
it is the sober judgment of M. Leclére that conquest, under mod- 
ern conditions, means decadence of the conquering race, demor- 
alization and ruin of the conquered race. 

“This is a cold douche for science to pour upon our hot and 
heady imperialism ; but the truth must be told. And the mass 
of evidence ready to the ethnographer’s hand is overwhelming. 
Accumulated experience enables him to trace the process as if it 
were an experiment in a laboratory. First comes the physical 
deterioration on both sides. The conqueror succumbs to new 
diseases, to the strain of an unaccustomed climate, or else sur- 
vives with weakened powers. The conquered perish like flies. 
It is not merely that they fall like grain before the vices of civili- 
zation; civilization itself kills them. Its breath slays them. 
Like wild animals under domestication, they expire through 
very deprivation of their savage life. ‘They die by looking at 
us,’ said a French sailor. This is an old story. What lends 
chief value to M. Leclére’s paper is its close analysis of the 
subtle interchange—a sort of moral osmosis—which goes on be- 
tween the higher conquering race and the lower conquered race. 
It is, in general, a give-and-take of what is bad ineach...... 

The foreign ruler is under a powerful temptation to throw off 
the moral restraints under which he has lived at home. Why 
should he observe moral conventions, which are largely social 
conventions, when they do not obtain in the community where 
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he is living? His power being usually arbitrary, he makes it 
violent and brutai, so as to bring it sharply home to men accus- 
tomed tocruelty. Fitz-James Stephen tried to introduce rules 
of evidence in the Indian criminal code. ‘What is the use?’ it 
was objected. ‘We can get any evidence we need by rubbing 
pepper into a man's eyes.’ Such cynical indifference and bru- 
tality are the commonest effect of full and irresponsible power 
when conferred upon members of a civilized race set to keep a 
turbulent lower race in order. They begin by decivilizing them- 
selves. They become subdued to the element in which they 
work. It is one of the forms of terrible revenge which the con- 
quered take. ‘They perish, but in their death they poison the 
life of their conquerors. The history of tropical colonization is 
one long v@ victoribus /” 


New Sources of Alcohol.—It is announced in the Revue 
des Cultures Coloniales (Paris) by M. Ch. Riviére, of Algiers, 
that alcohol may be obtained from several African plants, 
namely, the carob, the asphodel, the squill, and the alfa. The 
fruit of the carob is a pod with very sugary contents. The sac- 
charine gum that forms on its surface often ferments of itself. 
Dry pods yield 41 per cent. of sugar, and 100 kilograms [62 
pounds] give about 20 litres [5 gallons] of absélute alcohol or 40 
or 50 per cent. alcoh.l. ‘This alcohol is of good quality, but can 
not be freed from a disagreeable smell and taste. ‘‘ Asphodel 
alcohol has a repulsive odor and disagreeable taste and is as 
harmful as it is displeasing. It is the tuberous root of the plants, 
which is very common in Algiers and Tunis, that yields it.” 
M. Riviere believes that with sterilization and purification it will 
furnish a grade of alcohol superior to that obtained from beet- 
root or molasses. ‘“‘As for the squill, which is also very abun- 
dant in Algiers, it gives interesting results, notwithstanding its 
acrid and toxic qualities. The alcohol is not of as high grade as 
that from the asphodel, but it is free from furfurol and contains 


a very small proportion of the higher alcohols.” Finally, the alfa 
yields alcohol from its leaves. ‘This alcohol has a very bad odor, 
but it is more likely to be used practically than that from the 
other plants, since alfa is already cultivated as a grain and for 
paper-making.— 7rans/lation made for THE LITERARY DiGEsT. 





Fire on Shipboard.—A French maritime engineer, M. 
Diobs, has recently suggested a new method of discovering and 
extinguishing fire on shipboard, especially that arising from 
spontaneous combustion in the cargo. To give warning of fire 
or of a rise of temperature that may lead to it, he would “‘distrib- 
ute throughout the cargo vertical metallic tubes ending at the 
bridge. Into these, from time to time, thermometers could be 
lowered to ascertain the temperature.” Then he would place in 
the midst of the cargo a large cask “‘containing lime and commu- 
nicating by a small tube with the bridge. In case of fire in the 
hull, sulfuric acid is poured into the tube, and violent production 
of carbonic-acid gas takes place, which smothers all combustion. 
But why not use water? It is not because there is none in the 
sea! Water, however, can be used only for fires in the open air, 
for if a fire of any importance in a ship’s hold should be treated 
with water, a sudden burst of steam would take place that would 
be attended with disastrous results."—T7ranslation made for 
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SALT STORMS IN UTAH.—“Along the high-voltage transmission line 
running from Provo, Utah, to Tintic, the ‘salt storms’ from the plains 
often produce remarkable electrical displays,” says 7he Western Electrtt- 
van. “On account of the moisture in the air and the thick covering of the 
poles with salt, powerful discharges occur at frequentintervals ; short cir- 
cuits are momentarily caused, the lights dip, and sometimes the operation 
of the motors is interfered with. These discharges are usually of dazzling 
brilliancy, and at times startling. ‘The flames are said to reach a height of 
from six to eight feet, holding for a second or two, then break from one of 
the wires and dieaway. It is only wher the arc is continuous between the 
wires that there is any interruption of the service. One flash which blew 
the station fuses and caused a shutdown held its place between the wires 
for five or six seconds. but most of the flashes cease almost on the instant 
of completing connection.” , 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE BUDDHIST MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN 
EUROPE. 


F coming events cast their shadows before, then the German 
Emperor, in addition ta his many other acquirements, may 
also lay claim to being a prophet. Several years ago, when he 
first sent out his symbolical picture appealing to the nations of 
Europe “to guard their most sacred possessions” against the 
dangers of the “yellow peril,” his warning met with general in- 
credulity. Since then, the ups and downs of the Chinese war 
have won some converts to his views; and, as if this were not 
enough, a formal crusade among the peoples representing the 
highest modern civilization and Christianity is being inaugu- 
rated by the Buddhistic leaders in the Orient. In a special 
brochure entitled ‘“‘Das Wesen des Buddhismus,” the German 
savant, A. W. Hunzinger, discusses this new problem of modern 
religious life, and from this source we glean the following account 
of Buddhistic efforts and interpretation of Buddhistic doctrine : 


While the Christians, of all leading denominations, are send- 
ing their representatives with the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
far East and are penetrating even the innermost recesses of the 
center of Asia, there comes from those regions a most unexpected 
answer in the shape of a Buddhistic counter-agitation and mis- 
sion. It is a work conducted with a zeal that deserves a better 
cause, and has adopted, as its means for conducting its propo- 
ganda, not the tongue of the preacher, but the printer’s art. 
One of the most recent and noteworthy examples of this new 
Buddhistic mission literature is a tract which appears with the 
yellow color of the Buddhistic monks, and is entitled “Through 
Light to Light,” and rather impolitely is addressed “to the 
Christian barbarians of Europe.” A perusal of this work shows 
that in all earnestness the attempt is made “to lead the barba- 
rians and heathens of the West, who are still sunk in the lowest 
stages of religious ignorance "—to use the very words of the 
pamphlet—and bring them to see the light of the Buddhistic 
gospel. The booklet actually offers Buddhism for the acceptance 
of European readers as a new gospel which has developed to its 
fullest extent the absolute truth concerning God and man, and 
which Christianity has never been able to find. It closes with 
an appeal to ‘‘be converted to the gospel of the glorious Bud- 
dha.” 

The thought readily suggests itself (continues Professor Hun- 
zinger) that this effort is to be viewed as a curiosity rather 
than treated with serious consideration as a danger to Chris- 
tianity. This, however, would be a mistake; the agitation is 
one that merits careful attention and study, especially as some 
of the leading ideas of the Buddhist system appeal strongly to 
the neological and agnostic notions of the times. An analysis 
of the Buddhistic creed brings to light the fact that practically it 
is not a positive religion at all, but that its highest aim is 
Nirvana, or annihilation, which is the only salvation it offers in 
the great beyond. In this way, Buddhistic atheism and pessi- 
mism ends consistently in Nihilism. Its message may be summed 
up in this one sentence: ‘The greatest of evils is life; the high- 
est of good is the nothing.” It is true that savants have at- 
tempted with much show of learning to find in Buddhism an ideal 
state of unconscious rest, and thus to refute the charge that this 
creed is essentially nihilistic; but these efforts have signally 
failed. ‘The Buddhistice ideal of Nirvana is the absolute noth- 
ing, and this is the final consequence of the system. Its highest 
moral behest is, accordingly, to destroy the love of life and the 
tendency to self-preservation, and to avoid a reappearance in 
another and possibly worse form of creation by self-destruction 
and Nirvana. For this reason, Buddhism has developed a high 
type of monastic life, and these monks aim at realizing the 
ideals of the creed in a manner not possible to the laity. Pov- 
erty is one of the leading virtues among these monks, and celi- 
bacy is absolutely imperative. As beggars they travel through 
the country, and, as they do not work, their whole life is de- 
voted to ascetic exercises and constant prayers, altho there are 
no evidences of a systematic form of worship in their devotions. 
Their exercises consist chiefly in the repetition of the sayings of 
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Buddha, in disputations concerning his teachings, and in pious 
contemplation. 

Over against these monks stand the bulk of Buddhists, con- 
sisting of those who have not the moral courage to become 
beggars; but these laymen are regarded only as_ half-Bud- 
dhists, with poor prospects for the delights of Nirvana. Even 
for the laity the five rules hold good: 1, Kill no living creat- 
ure; 2, do not take another's property; 3, do not touch another 
man’s wife; 4, do not speak an untruth; 5, do not drink in- 
toxicants. But the substance of the system is the doctrine that 
life is the greatest evil and that nothing is the greatest good ; and 
its moral code is in harmony with these principles.— 7 rans/ation 
made for Tue Literary DicEst. 


TAOISM, ONE OF CHINA’S THREE RELIGIONS. 
\ ] HILE Confucianism is the official religion, or official phil- 

osophy, whichever one chooses to call it, of the Chinese 
empire, two other religions are not only tolerated, but to a large 
extent officially sanctioned—Buddhism and Taoism. ‘The latter, 
founded by L&o-tszé, a contemporary and friend of Cong-fu-tsé or 
Confucius, is numerically one of the most important religions of 
the Orient. Its founder, whose name signifies “Old Child” or 
“Old Boy,” is said to have been born in 604 B.c. The name was 
given, according to popular belief, because he was born with 
white hair and spoke words of wisdom from his infancy. At 
present, those who accept his religion belong to the least intelli- 
gent and most degraded classes in China: but the sage’s philos- 
ophy, embodied in his celebrated book called the “ Tao-teh-king,” 
teaches a high system of ethics. In this system, the doctrine of 
the “Tao” forms the basis of all his philosophy; but it is a 
highly curious fact that in spite of scores of commentaries on the 
subject by Chinese and European savants, it seems almost im- 
possible to say what “ T4o” really means. The late Prof. F. Max 
Miiller, in 7he Nineteenth Century (October), devotes the larger 
part of a rather lengthy article to a consideration of this concept, 
and finally concludes that it bears a close analogy to the Vedic 
“Rita.” He writes: : 

“That Tao is not meant for a personal being, tho it sometimes 
comes very near to it, may be gathered from such passages as 
‘The ‘Tao is devoid of action, of thought, of judgment, of intelli- 
gence.’ When Lfo-tszé speaks of the Tao in nature, it means 
nothing but the order of nature. The Tao of nature is no doubt 
the spontaneous life and action of nature; it is that which 
changes the chaos into a cosmos, and represents the law and 
order visible in nature, in the growth of animals and plants, in 
the course of the seasons, the movements of the stars, in the 
birth and death of all animals. In all of these there is Téo, an 
innate force, sometimes also something very like Providence, 
only not like a personal God. If water by itself finds its level, 
runs lower by its own gravity as long as it can, and then remains 
stagnant, that again is due to its TAo, its inherent qualities, we 
should say, or its character, its very being (svabjdva), as Hindu 
philosophers would call it. 

‘‘So much for TAo in nature. As to the TAo in the individual, 
who is considered a part of nature, it becomes manifest in all ac- 
tions which are spontaneous, and, as Lao-tszé requires, shows no 
cause and no purpose. If the individual acts as he acts because 
he can not help it, he acts in. conformity with his Tao. He lets 
himself go and act as his nature moves him. If the heart is 
empty of all design and of all motives, then the TAo has its free 
course. This leads to the glorification of perfect quietude, and 
of allowing perfect freedom to the Tao. Lé§o-tszé actually main- 
tains ‘that by laziness and doing nothing there is nothing that 
is not done.’ ‘All things,’ he adds, ‘shoot up in spring without 
a word spoken, and grow without a claim to their production. 
They accomplish their development without any display of pride, 
and the results are reached without any assumption of owner- 
shiv.’ So it is or should be with man, who, while the TAo has free 
play, remains perfectly humble and never strives. The water, 
too, is a pattern of humility. It abases itself as low as it can and 
finds its lowest level. Thus we read (p. 104).: 

“* What makes a great state? Its being like a low-Iving. down- 
flowing stream ; it becomes the center to which tend all the small 
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states under heaven. ‘To illustrate from the case of all females: 
the female always overcomes the male by her stillness, and the 
process may be considered a sort of abasement.’ 

“On page 52 Lao-tszé says: 

“*“The highest excellence is that of water. That excellence 
appears in its benefiting all things, and in its occupying, without 
striving to the contrary, the low place which all men dislike. 
Hence its way is near to that of Tao.’ 

“*There are three precious things,’ Lio-tszé says, ‘which I 
prize and hold. ‘The first is gentle kindness, the second is econ- 
omy, the third is humility, not daring to take precedence of oth- 
ers. With gentleness I can be brave, with economy | can be lib- 
eral, not presuming to take precedence of others. I can make 
myself a vessel or means of the most distinguished ser- 
vices.’ paar 

“Much more is to be found in the * Tao-teh-King’ as to the 
power and the workings of ‘To, but what has been said may 
suffice for our purpose. We see in ‘Taoism a system of philos- 
ophy and religion, sometimes the one, sometimes the other, 
which has sprung up on purely Chinese soil, tho at a later time 
it was evidently far more influenced than Confucianism by the 
newly introduced system of Buddhism. ‘Taoism and Confucian- 
ism both point back to an immeasurable antiquity, and they cer- 
tainly made no secret of having taken anything that seemed use- 
ful from the treasures or from the rubbish of ancient folklore 
that had accumulated in times long before the days of Lao-tszé 
and Confucius. Those who have known the present class of Tao 
priests and who have witnessed their religious services form a 
very low opinion of a religion which has lasted for twenty-four 
centuries, and, tho formerly professed by much larger numbers 
in China, is even now, while the number of its adherents is con- 
siderably reduced, a powerful element for evil as well as for good 
in China. As an historical phenomenon it deserves the careful 
study of the historian, if only to teach us how even a religion 
supported by the state may do its work by the side of other relig- 
ions without the constant shouts of anathema to which we are 
accustomed in other countries. No one seems a heretic in the 
eyes of the Chinese Government excepting always the hated for- 
eigner; and while one Taoist may grovel in the meanest religious 
practices and another soar high into regions which even the best 
disciplined of Christian philosophers hesitates to venture into, 
the two will not curse each other as infidels, but try to carry out 
the highest Christian principle of loving our enemies, or at least 
of doing justice to them.” 





A CLERGYMAN’S DEFENSE OF DANCING AND 
THEATERS. 


“THE great practical problem of olden days seems to have 

been how to keep the church and “the world” apart ; now 
the problem of the church is rather to regulate the varied and 
legitimate activities of its members. ‘This is the problem treated 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, the well-known Broad-Church cler- 
gyman of London, author of “Music and Morals,” etc., in a 
late article in 7he Outlook (New York, September 22). He 
says: 

“Time was when the church went its way with its posses- 
sions, confessionals, and its one-sided consecrated ideals—and 
the world went its way with its business and pleasure, its balls, 
romps, and routs, its dancing and its dissipation. But things 
are changed. If Christianity is a universal religion, it must end 
by recognizing what is legitimate and universal in human na- 
ture ; it must neither ignore the world completely nor denounce 
it wholesale and irrationally. 

“The clergy’s attitude toward dancing. The instinct to 
dance, especially when young and jubilant, seems quite ineradi- 
eable in human nature. All children dance; sailors dance with 
one another; there are national dances—Scotch, Irish, Neapoli- 
tan, Polish, Russian; for men alone, women alone, and men 
and women together; war dances; even religious dances—did 
not David dance before the ark? came not Miriam forth to meet 
Moses, beating time to her steps, even as the Salvation lasses 
do now? But dancing between the sexes is apt to excite the 
passions ; well—we give things bad names—we admit the légiti- 
mate attraction that one sex has for the other; I suppose we may 
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-all it a passion not intrinsically bad. We only hope that men 
may take pleasure in the society of our daughters to the extent 
of wanting to marry them, and we make sundry opportunities 
for them, and encourage young people to seek one another’s 
company; dancing is one pretext, one opportunity—capable of 
abuse, like all opportunities. But, as it is a deep instinct, it has 
to be taken account of and not crushed out—that you can not do. 
The energy in young people that craves expression, and expres- 
sion together, the pleasure of exercise and movement in each 
other’s company, the play of limb, display of grace and agility, 
quickening of nerve-cuirents, exhilaration of spirits, making 
proof of just so much contact as shall test mutual adaptability or 
the reverse, enjoying just so much freedom together as shall pro- 
mote interchange of thought and feeling, or simply natural de- 
light in a pleasant exercise—all this is certainly legitimate, and 
it is invoked in dancing. The clergy, then, might do well, in- 
stead of frowning on this universal practise and pleasure of the 
young, to consider whether such recreation, regulated as it gen- 
erally is by an etiquette of outward propriety which supplies that 
wholesome check calculated to rob it of undue license, ought not 
to be countenanced instead of being tabooed. 

“The attitude of the clergy toward the ¢heater. We must put 
the stage on the same broad basis. The dramatic instinct can 
not be crushed out. The noblest genius, in days ancient and 
modern, has been consecrated to it, from A2schylus to Shake- 
speare, from Shakespeare to Metastasio, Corneille, Racine, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Tennyson. ‘There have been noble actresses like 
Siddons and noble actors like Macready, noble tragedies like 
‘Hamlet’ and blameless comedies like * Paul Pry.’ . . . Nowa- 
days, theaters, actors, authors, playwrights are on the increase 
in every part of the world. No human power can stem the cur- 
rent, because the power of the drama is human; aye, and it does 
subserve at times the noblest moral as well as a most delightful 
recreative purpose. Where will you find a more pathetic com- 
ment upon the drunkard than in Mr. Jefferson’s ‘ Rip’? where 
a more appalling revelation of a guilty conscience than in Sir 
Henry Irving’s presentation of Eugene Aram? where more inno- 
cent comedy than in Mr. Toole? where more grand pathos and 
purity than in Mrs. Kendal? Where will you find a nobler power 
of viewing the great moral master-passions of tragic sympathy, 
justice, pity, than in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s unique presentation 
of them in‘Julius Cesar’? The attitude of the clergy toward 
the stage should be one of discriminating sympathy rather than 
wholesale condemnation. If they want to reform the stage, they 
must reform the public; praise what is good and denounce what 
is bad. They would do well to go to the play themselves, and 
get up and go out when a play is revolting or its general ten- 
dency bad. The people—still more the actors—will never be- 
lieve that we parsons know anything about the stage if we never 
go near it. Weean not afford to taboo it; we ought not to be 
frightened at trying to direct for good such a tremendous force 
for good or evil as is the modern theater.” 

In the same spirit Mr. Haweis would treat all recreations. He 
is in favor of “‘good music and open museums and galleries” on 
Sunday, and of clubs and institutes where people—especially 
working-people—can find “‘a warm, clean room into which they 
can at all times walk and feel that it belongs to them, see the 
papers, write a letter, take a cup of coffee or a glass of light, 
wholesome beer, smoke a pipe, and have a chat or a discussion, 
or hear a lecture or a concert.” 

Mr. Haweis also looks favorably upon the use of sacred edi- 
fices for entertainments and social gatherings; and he has intro- 
duced lantern views with good effect into the regular evening 
services of his own church (Anglican), illustrating in this way 
the pulpit subject for the night. Of this plan he writes: 


“There is no appearance of lantern or sheet while the lights 
are up; the lantern is played from the west gallery across the 
whole length of the church. At the moment I require my illus- 
tration, the lights are suddenly lowered (I have electric commu- 
nication between the pulpit and the lanternist and gasman), 
from an almost invisible roller near the ceiling a sheet descends 
in the darkness, and the picture is flashed like a vision upon the 
people. The sheet is silently rolled up and the lights turned on 
until the next illustration is required. I have dealt in this way 
with ‘The Portraits of Christ,’ ‘The Church of the Catacombs,’ 
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‘The Illustrious Dead’ at the midnight service ending the year, 
‘Mission Work in the Pacific,’ etc.” 


In fact, concludes Mr. Haweis, Get hold of the people should 
be the keynote of the modern religious situation. We have “too 
little and not too much sensationalism in our churches; indeed 
our pulses are too seldom stirred.” Nothing, he believed, should 
be deemed beneath the dignity of the church which makes “for 


the good of man and the glory of God” : 


‘When you have got hold of the people and taught them to 
trust you, you can do what ‘you like with them, in or out of 
church or chapel; but you can do nothing with them if you don’t 
get hold of them at all. The ‘all-things-to-all-men’ policy is one 
which can be easily abused and made to gloss over inconsistency 
and cover hypocrisy and worldliness; but rightly understood it 
means, in a wide sense, sympathy and ability to deal with a 
many-sided nature, and, if not quite clerical and orthodox, it is 
at least Scriptural and apostolical; shall I add, Christlike?” 





RELIGIOUS REPRESENTATION 
PARLIAMENT. 

as electoral campaign just ending in England is one into 
which more of the religious element has entered than in 

most elections of late years. 


IN THE NEW 


The chief religious factor was, of 
course, the effort of the ultra-Protestant party, represented by 
Sir William Harcourt, Lord Portsmouth, and Mr. Kensit, to com- 
mit the candidates toa policy hostile to the High-Church party 
in the English Church. 


The Guardian (Church of England, October 17) says: 


“A further examination of the election returns confirms the 
impression of last week that the ‘Protestant’ attack as a whole 
has been distinctly unsuccessful. We must not forget that 
there will be supporters of the Liverpool Bill, but the Govern- 
ment will have no great temptation to yield tothem. We may 
well be thankful for the result, and press on with our efforts to 
advance the question of church autonomy before the next gen- 
eral election comes.” 

The London Sfectator (October 13) says: 


‘So far as can be judged from a general observation of the re- 
ports of speeches and results, together with correspondence in, 
and conclusions drawn by, our very careful and fair-minded 
contemporary, 7ke Guardian, there seems reason to believe 
that the extreme Protestant movement has incurred the failure 
it deserved. With the exception of a small knot of supporters 
of the Church Discipline Bill, returned, as expected, from the 
Liverpool region, there have been very few, if any, persons 
elected who have been known as connected with that move- 
ment. se 

“Our reasons for being glad that the Church Association can 
point to so very little in the way of an acceptance by public opin- 
ion of its propaganda are mainly two. First, that the aims of 
that propaganda are entirely one-sided. Secondly, that its pro- 
posed method of action is essentially at variance with the organ- 
ization of the church as it has existed from the earliest times. 
We say that the aims of the extreme Protestant propaganda are 
one-sided, because those who conduct it altogether ignore the va- 
rious ritual irregularities and omissions to be noticed among 
clergy belonging to what is called the Low Church party. Such, 
for example, to mention only a few of those which excite strong 
feelings among members of the opposite school, are the saying 
of the words of administration to groups, or even ‘railfuls,’ in- 
stead of to each individual communicant, the neglect to recite 
the Athanasian Creed on the days on which its recitation is ex- 
pressly prescribed by the prayer-book, and the neglect to say 
daily prayer in church.” 

the Rock (Low Church, endeavors to encourage its readers 
and claims some Protestant gains, but its tone is not jubilant. 

Some other religious phases of the election are touched upon 
in The Catholic Times (Roman Cath., Liverpool). It says: 
“Tn examining the various phases of the struggle for Parlia- 
mentary honors we are struck by the smallness of the number of 
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Catholics who entered the field.” 
in the last House of Commons. 
has been added to the number. 


‘Three Catholics, it adds, were 
All are reelected and a fourth 
“The Jews have sent a far larger 
number to Parliament from England than the Catholics.” 





DOES PROTESTANTISM TEND TO DESTROY 
BELIEF IN CHRIST’S DIVINITY ? 


Xs HE belief in the deity of Jesus has been questioned in every 

age of the Christian era—by the Jews in Christ’s own day, 
by a large part of the Christian world, including many bishops, 
at the time of the great Arian controversy of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries; and by Servetus, Milton, and the modern 
Unitarians. Some persons hold that the tendency of modern 
thought, particularly of Protestantism, is to return to the early 
Arian view. Such’ is the opinion of the Rev. Joseph McSorley, 
a Paulist priest associated with educational work in Washing- 
ton. He writes in 7he American Ecclesiastical Review (Oc- 
tober) : 


““God forbid that I should minimize the love and loyalty that 
thousands outside the Catholic Church possess in regard to 
Christ. Sinless lives ard proofs of deep sincerity testify that 
many a Protestant heart lives only for Him. Almost univer- 
sally, the term ‘divine’ is attributed to our Lord and Savior, 
and the ordinary Protestant would indignantly repudiate the 
charge that he denied the divinity of Christ. But what I do con- 
tend is this: that no church is worthy the name of Christian un- 
less it proclaims with unmistakable clearness that Jesus Christ, 
the Son of Mary, is Himself the Eternal and Infinite God, and 
that the object of our love when we worship the crucified Sa- 
vior is none other than the Almighty Creator of heaven and 
earth. That is a plain statement of the doctrine which lies at 
the basis of the greatest hopes. and fears, and loves of the hu- 
man race. And this doctrine, 1 maintain, is not explicitly pro- 
claimed and defended by Protestantism. Nay, more, not only 
have the Protestant churches left this soul-stirring and life-trans- 
forming belief to the mercy of infidel assault, but day after day 
we find new reasons for concluding that, in the multitude of in- 
stances, profession of Protestant faith is a mere preface to bald 
denial of what Christ’s true disciples hold to be their dearest 
treasure—the literal truth of God’s Incarnation.” 





father McSorley asserts that the very genius of Protestantism, 
which is based on the doctrine of private judgment, is inimical 
to ecclesiastical dogmatic assertion of*any sort. Quoting from 
Dr. Briggs’s celebrated book entitled ““Whither?” he says: 

“To a Protestant the sole standard of human orthodoxy is the 
sum-total of truth revealed by God. If a man has mastered the 
entire revelation, then, and then only, he may claim to be ortho- 
dox. But meanwhile (since this is practically out of the ques- 
tion), orthodoxy is variable and progressive.’ The church, 
therefore, can presume to fix no standard, to define, no doctrine, 
to proclaim no dogma. Such is the Protestant theory. To be 
sure, it is a theory which has not worn well; still it is the one 
advanced by those who profess Protestantism, and they must be 
taken at their word. So, tho Luther actually endeavored to pre- 
vent further exercise of private judgment after he had chosen Azs 
creed ; and tho Calvin had Michael Servetus burned at the stake 
for dissenting from Calvinistic tenets, still in theory all Protes- 
tants are free to indulge in personal choice, and no church author- 
ity can say them nay. If Lutherans reject the epistle of St. 
James because it contradicts ‘justification by faith alone,’ An- 
glicans may, for that very reason or for any other, retain both 
the epistle and the doctrine. If Methodists ‘feel’ the divine in- 
spiration of the four Gospels, Strauss and Harnack are at per- 
fect liberty to question the same. Tho Bushnell should deny the 
Atonement, and Schleiermacher the Resurrection, and Gorham 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, none of these men, on 
true Protestant principles, are less orthodox than Dr. Pusey or 
Dr. Ritchie; for all, we must presume, have been faithful to the 
light vouchsafed them. And so Bishop Bull, defender of the 
Nicene Creed, is no better Protestant than is Sir John Seeley, 
the writer of ‘Ecce Homo,’ or Theodore Parker, assailant of 
Christ’s sinlessness. The good churchman therefore is one who 
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says with Renan’s Jew: ‘One does what one must, and believes 
what one can.’ 

“TI shall searcely be asked to prove that the unavoidable conse- 
quence of the principle of private judgment is liberalism in theol- 
ogy. It is itself most evidently at the bottom of liberalism, lati- 
tudinarianism, rationalism. In Germany, where there still 
thunders the echo of Luther’s proclamation of religious freedom, 
the ‘pure Gospel’ has given birth in succession to pietism, 
mythism, rationalism, idealism, sentimentalism, pantheism. 
In Geneva, the Rome of Protestantism, where Farel preached 
and Calvin legislated, Protestant Christianity has developed 
into a sort of baptized deism, too little Christian, I might almost 
say, to meet the approbation of a Rousseau or a Voltaire. In 
Holland and France, with insignificant exceptions, the Reformed 
churches have become unevangelical and rationalistic in fact, 
whatever they may be in name. In Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark there are decided indications of a revival of Odinism, or 
the old Scandinavian heathenism; in England and Scotland the 
older deism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is suc- 
ceeded by a meager spiritualism which is only miserable human- 
ism, and in thiscountry Protestantism tends to reject all dogmas, 
to make Christianity a mere scenic display, and to settle down 
in a revived necromancy and demon-worship. When, some few 
years since, your Protestant delegates met in a world’s conven- 
tion at London, to devise and effect a Protestant alliance for the 
overthrow of Catholicity, they found that there were no common 
doctrines on which they could agree, not even that of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and were obliged to separate without drawing 
up acommon confession. A creed embracing only the principal 
articles of natural religion, never called into question even by 
heathen nations, was found to embrace too much to be accepted 
by all who claimed to be good Protestant Christians.” 


The writer finds in America the same tendency among clergy 
and people to adopt a merely human view of the personality of 
Jesus. He says: 


“Let a few instances suffice. An evangelistic movement was 
started in Brooklyn recently as defense against the encroach- 
ments of Unitarianism, and when the acting pastor of Plymouth 
Church refused to cooperate in the movement his congregation 
applauded the decision. Again, Dr. McGiffert, a teacher of 
teachers in the Presbyterian Church, has but just now with- 
drawn from that church under menace of trial for heresy for hav- 
ing professed doctrine which in the words of a prominent jour- 
nal ‘substantially removes from Jesus every element of personal 
divinity.’ Be it noted, however, first, that a strong party in the 
presbytery attempted to prevent the trial, and, again, that Pres- 
byterian pulpits and theological seminaries still contain many 
in thorough sympathy with Dr. McGiffert’s doctrinal stand. 

“Note the following from an editorial [in the New York Suv] 
referring to the proposed union of the Unitarian and Universal- 
ist churches: 

“«The decline of the old-time faith in orthodoxy is tending to 
deprive both the Unitarians and Universalists of a reason fora 
distinct denominational existence. ‘Their function is to leaven the 
mass of religious thought, and the leavon seems to be working so 
powerfully that the necessity for their maintaining an independ- 
ent identity is passing away rapidly. Many of the old Unitarian 
families of Boston are now attendants upon Episcopal churches. 
Episcopalians and Unitarians may sometimes be seen joining in 
memorial exercises and speaking from the same platform. Un- 
questionably the barriers between the different branches of Prot- 
estantism are being broken down, but is not the hammer with 
which the work of destruction is done rather agreement in unbe- 
lief than in belief?’ 

“As to the question with which the above citation concludes, 
many are evidently prepared to answer in the affirmative. The 
president of Bowdoin College suggests a creed of fundamental 
doctrines in which the churches might agree in order to band 
themselves together in opposing infidelity. This creed would 
make Christ merely ‘the expression of God’s love and the rev- 
elation of man’s spiritual ideal.’ ‘Most fortunate nowadays,’ 
says The /ndependent, in all seriousness, ‘is that church which 
has no creed; next, that church is fortunate which has crowded 
its creed against the cover and forgotten that it is there. Next 
come those churches which are gradually slipping out of their 
bonds. . . . No denomination has the right to have a limiting 
creed which shall shut out good Christians.’ 

“Statements like these, and from such a source, may well be 
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placed side by side with the words of Lyman Abbott in 7/e 
Outlook, advising clergymen who do not believe in the doctrines 
of their respective communions to remain where they are and 
‘reform the church from within,’ thus upholding the thesis that 
a clergyman as an official can honestly lead a congregation in 
reciting a creed, tho he has ceased to believe its plain and literal 
meaning. Whereunto are we come? The very groundwork of 
the Christian faith seems to be crumbling, so far as Protestant- 
ism is concerned.” 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S TRIBUTE TO 
RELIGION. 


E lately had occasion to quote some remarks of Mr. W. D, 
Howells concerning Mr. Lowell's attitude toward certain 
problems of religion (THe Literary Dicest, October 13). The 
words would apparently indicate that, in later life, Lowell had 
lost much of the strong confidence in a divine ordering of life 
which glows in so much of his earlier writings, particularly in 
his sonnets. Quite a different mental phase of Lowell's mind 
is brought out in a speech which he made at a banquet in Lon- 
don during the latter part of his residence in England as United 
States minister. Some slighting remarks had been spoken con- 
cerning Christianity, and in his speech Mr. Lowell, among other 
things, thus alluded to these (we quote from an excerpt fur- 
nished us by the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Bishop of Central 
New York) : 


“The worst kind of religion is no religion at all, and these men, 
living in ease and luxury, indulging themselves in the amuse- 
ment of going without religion, may be thankful that they live in 
lands where the gospel they neglect has tamed the beastliness 
and ferocity of the men who, but for Christianity, might long ago 
have eaten their carcasses like the South Sea Islanders, or cut off 
their heads and tanned their hides like the monsters of the 
French Revolution. When the microscope of skepticism, which 
had hunted the heavens and sounded the seas to disprove the 
existence of a Creator, has turned its attention to human society 
and has found a place on this planet ten miles square where a 
decent man can live in comfort and security, supporting and 
educating his children unspoiled and unpolluted ; a place where 
age is reverenced, infancy respected, manhood respected, wom- 
anhood honored, and human life held in due regard—when skep- 
tics can find such a place ten miles square on this globe, where 
the gospel of Christ has not gone and cleared the way and laid 
the foundation and made decency and security possible, it will 
then be in order for the skeptical literati to move thither and 
there ventilate their views. But so long as these men are de- 
pendent upon the religion which they discard for every privilege 
they enjoy, they may well hesitate a little before they seek to 
rob the Christian of his hope and humanity of its faith in that 
Savior who alone has given to man that hope of life eternal which 
makes life tolerable and society possible, and robs death of its 
terrors and the grave of its gloom.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN THE LITERARY DIGEstT of October 20, the statement was made— 
based on an article in the “Encyclopedia Britannica”—that the Roman 
Cathoiic Church in Australia and New Zealand has one cardinal, three 
archbishops and about fifteen bishops. An Australian correspondent of 
the San Francisco Monitor (Rom. Cath.) states that in Australia there are 
“five archbishops, one being his Eminence Cardinal Moran of Sydney, 
eighteen bishops, and 1,114 priests.” This apparently is not intended to in- 
clude New Zealand and other portions of Australasia. 


TUE death of the Marquis of Bute removes a striking figure from English 
life. Few hereditary or natural gifts seem to have been denied him. A 
descendent of the Scottish kings, he was born to immense wealth and to 
many titles. Shortly after his Oxford days, he was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church by Monsignor Capel, and is the prototype of 
Lothair in Lord Beaconsfield’s novel of that name, altho the type of Lord 
Bute’s mind was far different from that of Disraeli’s hero. His business 
capacity was exceptional, and the modern growth of Cardiff, and most of 
which is built on his land, was due to his far-seeing judgment. Asastudent 
of Oriental languages, particularly of Coptic and of modern Greek, he be- 
came well known through a number of translations. He never bore any 
grudge against Disraeli. One of his books was dedicated to the latter, 
whom he also good-naturedly invited to his marriage with one of the 
Howards. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


IS CIVILIZATION THREATENED BY PRACTICAL 
NiETZSCHEISM ? 


RE we in the midst of a world-wide reaction against the 
civilization of Christendom? Are the new tendencies in 
political and international relations fatal to morality and relig- 
ion? Is the gospel of human law and equality giving place, in 
action if not in professions of belief, to the gospel of the Darwin- 
Nietzsche “struggle for life” and the triumphs of might over 
right? 

These startling questions have been asked in several quarters 
lately—and answered in the affirmative. Attention was excited 
by a recent letter from an American “ Occasional Correspondent” 
in the London 7zmes, in which it was asserted that Mr. McKin- 
ley’s reelection would indicate the decay of faith in moral forces 
and the sanction of the apotheosis of might. ‘The writer, who is 
believed to be a prominent American, declared that “the rising 
spirit of virile, uncompromising egotism is observable in all civ- 
ilized nations, but nowhere has it gained vigor of late so swiftly 
as in the United States.” He found that “an unconscious dis- 
cipleship to Friedrich Nietzsche is common in business, social, 
and military circles in America, where deeds of a type once de- 
nounced as criminal are now applauded as clever, and where 
Christianity, the golden rule of ethics, is for slaves.” 

Curiously enough, a distinguished Russian author and econo- 
mist, M. Engelhardt, has been expressing the same opinions in 
articles on the international situation to-day. He believes that 
we are threatened with new savagery, and that cruelty, brutal- 
ity, and greed are hereafter to characterize the policies of the 
nations. The justice and the humanity which the Old and New 
Testament inculcate are, he says, trampled under foot and ac- 
corded mere lip-service. The world professes old theories and 
ideals, but it unceremoniously acts upon the modern doctrine of 
the ‘“‘over-man.” We quote in free translation from one of his 
articles in the St. Petersburg Novos/i: 

“In the light of actuality, what does the political activity of 
the world represent? It may be summarized in two proposi- 
tions : 

“1. The civilized nations, especially the strongest of them, are 
natural, irreconcilable enemies, since each aims at world-domi- 
nation. 

“2. The so-called ‘savage’ nations not yet subjugated by the 
<ivilizers are the proper prey of the latter and subject to dismem- 
berment and grab. ‘The soil and natural resources of these na- 
tions must enrich the white man, and the inferior races must 
work for him and submit to his rule. 

“This is the politics of the over-man; it is the philosophy of 
Nietzsche in practical operation, and it is called the carrying of 
Civilization to the lower races. Death, or submission to exploita- 
tion.” 


In proof that this is not an exaggeration, the writer points to 
the “Chamberlain war” upon South African republics ; the “ex- 
termination” of the Philippine islanders by the United States 
for no other crime than thé love of national independence ; the 
cruelties practised by France in Madagascar ; the revival of tor- 
ture by Belgium in the Kongo territory, and many similar facts. 
In India, British rule means famine and the death of tens of 
thousands; in Africa, it means innumerable executions; in the 
United States, the shamefully brutal treatment of the negro. 
On the last point M. Engelhardt says: 


“We can scarcely find a country in which a part of the popula- 
tion, numbering 10,000,000, is condemned to the position occupied 
by the negro in the United States. Deprived of their rights, 
Systematically humiliated and insulted, punished without trial, 
assaulted and often burned at the stake on mere suspicion—this 
is the condition of the negroes. The same thing, in a less sys- 
‘tematic manner, is done in Europe, as the periodical attacks 
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upon the Jews show us; but nowhere is the form, the system of 
oppression so complete as in the United States. Knowing as we 
do American decision and ‘freedom from prejudice,’ we may ex- 
pect in the coming century such colossal ‘sociological experi- 
ments’ as will make the Sicilian Vespers and the Bartholomew 
massacre pale into insignificance.” 

Why not frankly recognize, asks the writer, that the white civ- 
ilizers have discarded all humane ideals and adopted the anti- 
religious, anti-moral gospel of the “blond beast”? What is an 
idealist todo? He must remain a spectator. There is no sign 
of any change. The new imperialism is a negation of all rights 
and duties. Our present political life is characterized by an “in 
vasion of cannibals.” ‘ Zoology has, to a certain degree, entered 
upon its rights,” as a great Russian has said. ‘There is no place 
for morality in international relations; how long can it remain 
in internal relations? The gulf between the civilized “over- 
man” and the lower elements is rapidly widening. In the rela- 
tions between these two classes truth and brotherhood have 
become ridiculous terms.— 7rans/ation made for Tur LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA’S BETROTHAL. 


: ONIGIN WILLEMINTYJE,” of the Netherlands, has at 

last announced that she will enter wedlock. Her be- 
trothed is Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, uncle of the 
reigning Duke. Little is known of him in Europe except that 
he is a smart young officer in the Prussian Guards. His position 
as “his wife’s husband” has its drawbacks. The /ournal des 
Débats (Paris) says: 


“Tho the Queen is to all accounts a brilliant and charming 
woman, the position of the Prince-Consort will be a delicate one. 
No doubt the fact that he is the choice of their beloved Queen 
must in itself gain for him the sympathies of the Dutch, and the 
fact that a German Princess, the Queen-mother, m¢ée Waldeck- 
Pyrmont, presided over the affairs of the country during the 
Queen’s minority should insure him a good reception. ... He 
may not be well prepared for his future position by his present 
réle as Prussian lieutenant; but he has an illustrious example 
to guide him. He should take as his model Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg. Husband of a woman superior in rank, he man- 
aged to satisfy every one, and above all Queen Victoria. He 
appeased all susceptibilities, exercising only such influence as 
his position warranted. No one can ignore the important part 
Prince Albert played in the material and moral transformation 
of England during the middle of the century. If Prince Henri 
is inspired by that example, Holland will receive in him a useful 
sovereign, and the Queen a devoted fellow worker.” 


The betrothal has been the occasion for some Anglo-German 
bickerings. ‘The following is from 7he Saturday Review: 


“When matrimonial alliances meant yet more than they mean 
now, the union of the young sovereign of one of the most demo- 
cratic states in Europe with a member of a family governing 
under a constitution which retains most of the feudal and least 
of the element of popular representation, would have been a 
matter with doubtful issues. There may be some hostility in 
Holland on account of a certain unpopularity »f the German in- 
fluence there which the German consort of the Queen may be 
supposed to strengthen. And. of course, the Netherlands pos- 
sess just the seaboard Germany requires; and when a small 
country becomes closely connected with an adjacent large one, 
history has told us what happens.” 


The Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) thinks that such insinuations 
will be merely laughed at in Holland, where, as a matter of fact, 
the Dutch papers promise the Duke a most cordial reception. 
The Handelsb/ad (Amsterdam) says: 

“Prince Henry will have in many ways an easier task than 
that which fell to the lot of Prince Albert, who was opposed and 


hampered most strongly by th. British nobles. What the * Me- 
moirs’ of Queen Victoria relate on that point goes beyond all 
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bounds. That opposition was so ignoble, so stupid, so narrow- 
minded! ‘The jingo spirit was already at work and the German 
was made to suffer its effects. In our country, Prince Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin will find much good feeling for the land 
from which the Queen-mother came, the people with whom we 
claim kinship. At the Paris Exhibition we noted with genuine 
pleasure the enormous progress which Germany has made in the 
arts of peace, that peace which, for the good of Europe, the Kai- 
ser maintains so well. The old prejudices against Germany 
have gradually vanished. The big German empire has always 
been a friendly neighbor, and as long as our people remain ener- 
getic and virile we can have no better friend. . . . We will wel- 
come him as the bridegroom and best friend of our Queen, whose 
right arm he shall be and whose love shall be his happiness.”— 
Translations made for Tur Lirerary Dicest. 


THE PROS AND CONS OF DUELING. 


HE question, Is dueling permissible? has again been 
brought under discussion in Europe by the dismissal of 
some officers who refused to accept a challenge. No doubt a 
large number of officers are opposed to dueling on the ground 
that it proves nothing but the willingness of the parties engaged 
to undergo personal risk. These would prefer to have all quar- 
rels settled by a court of honor. ‘The defenders of dueling re- 
tort that many anti-duelists are not averse to offering insult and 
even personal violence to a weaker antagonist; but that a bully 
generally stops short of anything which might force him to risk 
his life on equal chances. In Catholic countries, the anti-duel- 
ists have the strong support of the church. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Archbishops of Prague and Cologne in 1891, Pope 
Leo said: 


“The excuse put forward by those who are challenged that 
they do not wish to be taken for cowards is not justitied. If a 
man had to be judged according to the false maxims of public 
opinion, and not by the standard of good and evil, there would 
be no distinction between them. The man of character should 
despise the deceptive judgments of the crowd. It is a holy and 
just feeling which prevents men from committing murder, and 
he who bears insults and calumny rather than act against his 
conscience certainly shows a more exalted mind than he who, 
upon the slightest offense, snatches up his arms. In our opinion 
such a man shows true bravery, the kind of bravery which, tho 
not rewarded by the false clamor of fame, is alone worthy of 
being called virtue.” 


A very different view is given by General Kirejew in the 
Novoye Vremya. Speaking especially of officers, he says: 


“If the insulted—let us suppose he has received a box on the 
ear—is so deeply impressed with the majesty and holiness of 
Christianity that he is able to offer ‘the other cheek’ without a 
feeling of bitterness; if he never calls in the aid of the law 
courts, does not swear, does not say ‘raca’ to his brother; if he 
refrains from strong drink; if, in fact, he lives like a saint, then 
nobody will regard him as a coward if he refuse to fight a duel. 
On the contrary, every one (myself included) would do homage 
tosuchaman. But his place is notinthearmy. He should be- 
come a monk, a priest, an anchoret. I do not say this because I 
regard the soldier’s life as exceptionally sinful, but merely be- 
cause such a saint would be much more useful to his fellow citi- 
zens if he were the head of a convent, a parish, a diocese, than 
if he rode at the head of a squadron of cavalry. 

“If, therefore, I find that an officer who refuses the duel lives 
otherwise, like the rest of us sinful men, defending his property, 
going to law, drinking, getting out of temper, etc., but is anx- 
ious to keep the law in this one case of the duel, even when he 
has been insulted, then I can not help thinking that, besides the 
Christian love of his fellow man, he is influenced by a much less 
elevated consideration of his personal safety which renders him 
unfit for the army.” 


Nearly everywhere in Europe dueling is punished, and in 
Germany and Austria the punishment is heavy enough to make 


duels comparatively rare. But in some cases, especially when 
suspicions which can not be verified are uttered against the char- 
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acter of a woman, gentlemen will turn the quarrel into a per- 
sonal one. It was such a quarrel which led to the dismissal of 
Marquis Tacoli from the Austrian army.—7rans/lations made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


HE British elections have resulted in the complete victory 

of the Tories, or Unionists, as they now prefer to be 

called. The Government majority is about the same as before, 

but the “imperialists” view the result as a complete indorse- 

ment of the Government policy regarding South African affairs, 
The Newcastle Chronicle says: 

“lhe Liberals who forgot that all classes in the kingdom, from 
miners and ironworkers to merchants and landowners, had 
friends and relatives at the front, have now learned a much- 
needed lesson. Another lesson they have perhaps learned, too, 
is that the working-people of the country, now that they have 

















. A BOGY SCORE. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN: ‘*Ha! I wonder what I’d nave done without you.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


been endowed with the franchise, feel that they have a sort of 
proprietary interest in the empire. Added to this pride of pos- 
session is the pride of patriotism. The two together have made 
it more and more impossible for any narrow policy to prevail.” 


It has been admitted by the Government organs that a much 
larger majority was expected; but “the water as become 
colder,” as The Westminster Gazette predicted in one of Gould’s 
cartoons (which have been a notable feature of the campaign), 
in which “ Nurse Chamberlain ” is calling “ Balfy” and his Uncle 
Salisbury to take their election bath. The Standard (London) 
says: 

“Lord Salisbury is far too close a student of our Parliamentary 
system to be lulled into false security by the magnitude of his 
own majority. He must be well aware that the very conditions 
under which the national verdict has been given forbid undue 
confidence. He is reconstituting a ministry which must be suffi- 
ciently stable to resist the dangers that may arise when the crisis 
of the moment has passed away. . . . The fate of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s administration after the general election of 1857 ought to 
act asa warning. The Parliament of that year was elected in 
circumstances somewhat similar to those of the present moment. 
The Liberals, who had opposed Lord Palmerston’s energetic war 
policy in China, were completely routed, and the Little England 
section temporarily exterminated. Yet within a year this strong 
ministry contrived to get itself defeated, largely by the defection 
of its own followers, and was compelled to resign. Lord Salis- 
bury is not at all likely to commit any act so maladroit as the 
introduction of the famous Foreign Conspiracy Bill. But the 
history of the Palmerston administration, like that of Lord 
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Grey's cabinet after the Reform Bill of 1832, shows that, even 
with a heavy numerical majority, a government needs to be 
closely knit and firmly organized if it is to maintain its exist- 
ence.” 

The Times is a little disturbed because the Irish Separatists 
The Man- 
chester Gvardian thinks the Liberals did as well as they could 
expect, considering the fact that they are divided on the ques- 
tion whether the South African war is a just one or not. 
further : 


“appear to have combined for fighting purposes. 


It says 


“That conflict has brought out into glaring clearness the fact 
that—to. put it ina short and perhaps too personal form—it is 
‘Chamberlainism ’ that now menaces this country, meaning, not 
of course the pre- 
dominance of one 
man whom _ some 
other men dislike, 
but the permeation 
of our politics, home 
and foreign, by a 
special spirit of reck- 
less insolence, only 
checked by rather 
sordid calculations 
of material loss and 
advantage... . It 
is merely an acci- 
dent that makes him 
a typical represent- 
ative of a school of 
political thought 
whose roots go a 
good deal deeper 
than he has looked. 

“This school of 
thought about affairs home and foreign has taken shape at a 
tremendous pace during this election as the national danger of 
the day, and already it has all but completed the union of all 
genuine Liberals for the rescue of the country’s future.” 

















THE UNIONIST LION, 
issued by the 
party.) 


(Cartoon British Conservative 


Goldwin Smith, writing in the Toronto H’eek/y Sun, remarks 
that dissolution of parliaments has become a source of constitu- 


tional abuse. He adds: 


“In Great Britain the exercise of the power has hitherto been 
generally restrained by a constitutional understanding, which 
limited it to cases really calling for an appeal to the nation. But 
Lord Salisbury, or, to speak more truly, Mr. Chamberlain, has 
dissolved Parliament when the Government had a great and 
secure majority, merely to snap a khaki verdict. ‘The election, 
moreover, was held in a state of the register such that thou- 
sands of British citizens were deprived of their votes. Probably 
the number of those who were thus jockeyed out of the franchise 
did not fall far. short of that of the Outlanders, to enfranchise 
whom was the ostensible object of the war.” 


On the Continent the opinion seems to prevail that the result 
of the elections is a popular indorsement of Mr. Chamberlain's 
aggressive policy. ‘This is not regarded as specially favorable 
to the maintenance of international peace; but it is remarked 
that the war has shown an aggressive Britain less dangerous 
than might formerly have been supposed. ‘The /foca (Madrid) 
Says: 


“Some papers point out that, with the indorsement of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the probable reelection of President McKinley 
for another term of four years, the two ‘Anglo-Saxon imperial- 
isms’ may join hands, and guarantee each other freedom from 
interference for whatever invasions they may plan in different 
parts of the world. The prospect is not very pleasant to weak 
nations; but the danger is probably remote, as the march of 
events will lessen it.” 

The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) thinks Mr. Chamberlain will 
undermine his own power by playing the dictator. It is certain 
that he has offended even some Tory organs, as, for instance, 
when he assured his hearers that the British empire would 


remain even if he were todie. Zhe Daily Mail fears his man- 
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ner is not unobjectionable. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zei- 


tung says to this: 


“Does Lord Salisbury fear the success of his turbulent minis 
ter? Ordo people begin to realize the scandalous fact that this 
man, who first supplied arms to the Boers [denied by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but the denial not accepted by Liberal journals], now 
sells them to the Government of which he is a member? Noth- 
ing of the sort. But there are other candidates for power. Lady 
Devonshire has long since determined that her husband must be 
Lord Salisbury’s successor, and she uses all her influence against 
ambitious Chamberlain. And the Duke of Devonshire himself 
does not like the Birmingham manufacturer, Can he be pushed 
in the background? Itis doubtful, considering his unscrupulous 
character ; and the result of the elections certainly does not seem 
to encourage his opponents.” 


The /nadépendance Helge regards the elections as a veritable 
plebiscite in favor of Mr. Chamberlain. The Journa/ des Dé- 
bats (Paris) expresses itself in the main as follows: 


It is a verdict for imperialism. But imperialism suggests an 
emperor ; and it is evident that the uncrowned King of Birming- 
ham has been promoted. It is a militarist empire in the service 
of commercialism. Against whom will Chamberlain turn his 
arms? He has sent an army of 200,000 men against a people 
who did not number more individuals, counting octogenarian 
dames and suckling babies. His imperialism consists of empty 
threats and boasts. We neither believe that he will be able to 
get up a war that can raise his prestige nor that he can enroll 
the great American republic in his service. Perhaps the early 
years of the twentieth century will give us the spectacle of Brit- 
ish imperialism throwing down the gauntlet to invisible enemies 
like a Falstaff furioso, while the other powers remain calmly 
united in peace and civilization. At any rate, one would like to 
know what his countrymen will say when their eyes are opened 
to the effects of a policy which tends to embroil England with 
all Europe, yet fails to gain the sympathies of America.— 7rans- 
lations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





FRENCH SOLUTION OF THE CHINESE 
PROBLEM. 


HE powers still endeavor to formulate demands upon China 

which will be acceptable to all. The French attempt in 
this direction has met with serious objections. That attempt 
presented, it will be remembered, the following proposals: 1, 
Punishment of the most prominent persons guilty of the attack 
on the embassies, these persons to be designated by the ambas- 
sadors; 2, maintenance of the prohibition to import arms in 
China ; 3, satisfactory compensation to states, corporations, and 
private individuals that have suffered ; 4, a permanent guard for 
the embassies in Peking; 5, the Taku forts to be dismantled; 6, 
international garrisons at two or three points on the road from 
Tien-Tsin to Peking, to keep communications open for embas- 
sies who wish to reach the coast, and for troops to be sent to 
Peking. 

These proposals were based upon the supposition that the Chi- 
nese Government will return to Peking; but of this there is no 
proof. The Ad/nische Zeitung (Cologne) regards the removal 
of the court to Singan-Fu, which appears to be definite, as a very 
bad sign. The Russian papers especially regard the outlook as 
dark, as the Chinese authorities, whoever may be the real lead- 
ers, are evidently not anxious to come to terms at once, but 
merely seek to gain time. The Noeveye Vremya (St. Peters- 
burg) says: 

“What one hears of the situation is anything but reassuring. 
One thing only can be regarded as certain: that the allied troops 
are as yet far from the beginning of the end of their task. The 
fact that the generals are anxious to prepare satisfactory winter 
quarters shows this. It must be regarded as a piece of wise pre- 
caution that Graf Waldersee took a comfortable house with him 
to China.” 


Some very sharp criticisms of the attitude of the United States 
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are to be found in Russian papers. The Novoséi says, in the 
main: 

The policy of the United States is indeed remarkable. Accord- 
ing to American logic, a state belonging to the international con- 
cert becomes a helpless victim if attacked by another of these 
powers, while a state which stands outside of the conclave of 
civilized nations occupies a privileged position. No power inter- 
fered when the United States attacked Spain, robbing her of her 
last colonies ; and not a word is said when the South African re- 
publics are robbed of their very existence ; but China is treated 
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its quality. If any one suffers anywhere in Germany from tri- 
chinosis, the Zages Zeitung is convinced that American pork 
is to blame; and we are told that the Americans, with fiendish 
delight, salt down horses and fatten hogs on rotten carcases for 
the consumption of the unsuspecting “Dutchmen.” Regarding 
the commercial treaties which must soon be concluded the same 
paper says: 

“We are continually told that the tariffs on agricultural prod- 
uce can not be raised for fear of the foreigner. No wonder that 
people abroad begin to express similar views, since our free- 


by the United States Government with the greatest delicacy. If 
even the temporary occupation of Chinese territory is to be re- 
garded as unjust, according to American views, it would be 
proper for the Philippines to be returned to Spain and the South 
African republics given back to the Boers. On the whole it may 
be said that the Americans attribute far too much importance to 
themselves. Very unnecessarily they fancy that their victory 
over impotent Spain has entitled them to play a leading part 
among the European powers. 


traders continually proclaim that Germany must starve to death 
unless we get some sort of commercial treaties. Yet the foreign- 
ers know well enough that Germany will have least reason to. 
complain if the negotiations fail. Nearly every country needs. 
treaties with us more than we need them. We are convinced 
that a defeat of the Agrarians in this matter means a political 
defeat of the German nation.” 

The Nation (Berlin), one of the most important free-trade 


The Rossya (St. Petersburg) remarks that the French note is journals, declares that the Agrarians “cut off their own noses to: 


SS ne were coroner ores 5 aetna ning eS USSSA Cede eae ee ee 


spite their faces.” Without commercial treaties, no foreign 














unimpassioned, and hopes that it will form a basis for genuine 
negotiations. The Avreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) says France has rade, argues that paper; and without foreign trade, no national 
i effectively taken the lead in diplomatic negotiations, after ac- Wealth. Buta poor people can pay only Pen price for native 
it cepting a German military leader. The Na/éon (Berlin) points foodstuffs. The paper nevertheless admits that the public on 
f out that the main factor is China herself. The Chinese have so the whole are passive in the matter. It isof no little importance 
b far failed to give proofs of their desire to come to terms. The that the Socialists, who are likely to give up their negative posi- 
{ Paris correspondent of the Po/itische Korrespondenz (Vienna) tion next year, do not seem inclined to favor uncompromising 
} describes the state of French opinion as follows: free-trade. The Aé/nxische Zeitung, which holds very moderate 
The agreement of the powers regarding a basis upon which VieWS in the matter, says: 
f negotiations with China may be successfully carried on, should “Until lately the Socialists stood upon purely Manchesteriam 
| be brought nearer by Delcassé’s program. Berlin and St. Pe- principles. The consumer alone was considered. Now, how- 
tersburg are not likely to disappoint Paris in the matter. The ever, men like von Volmar and Caliver speak for the producer. 
; first and foremost duty of the various governments is to maintain Without work even the cheapest bread is dear for the working- 
unity. The French proposal is not, therefore, to be regarded as man. Plenty of work and high wages are more important than 
definitive, but merely as a foundation upon which otherdiplomatic low prices. But as soon as this is admitted, we arrive at a pro- 
ij builders may work. ‘The prohibition of the import of arms in  tectionist policy. The workingman who joins in the attack 
H China is, however much it may be opposed, a very necessary against protectionist tariffs follows a suicidal course.” 
| sah lain hana sabe eager or Ome fait me It has long been asserted by German papers that principle 
{ Ghterainnd 2 DA Py EEN ERT MeeAEN dhe feoclgnete aiie- has but little to do with the professions of English writers that 
{ | gether. England wishes to maintain freedom of trade for all; but that in 
t The Spectator (London) regards this very clause as most ob- reality Great Britain will endeavor to shut out all competitors if 
i jectionable. It says: she fancies herself strong enough, and as Canada has made a 
f ; 5 ; to : : : beginning, Germany will retaliate against her. This leads to 
‘| Nothing is gained by it, even as regard rifles, beyond making the following remarks in 7he Saturday Review (London) : 
i them a little dearer, for the dealers of the world consider that to ‘ : : 
| shut them, and them only, out of a great market is a gross op- ““Germany is demanding the exclusion of Canada from the 
| pression, and for a premium of five shillings a rifle they will most-favored-nation treatment which will be provided for in the 
a smuggle them in in scores of thousands, as they did into the forthcoming commercial treaty between the two powers. The 
lh Transvaal. Who is to detect them except through Chinese reason alleged for this preposterous demand is that Canada, since 
i agents, who will each take a shilling per barrel and remain as she gives a preference in her markets to English and colonial 
i silent as d ath? Even this, however, will be unnecessary, as imports, does not give Germany most-favored-nation treatment. 
‘ M. Delcassé ought to be well aware. The Chinese have splendid + * * That is a purely domestic matter, just as much as is the 


i arsenals in the interior,and have only to import Japanese in- free trade subsisting between the var ious states of th > German 
Fi Zollverein, and Germany has no more right to demand a share 
: 








structors tob able toturn out all the guns, gun-carriages, and , : 

Lie] rifles they require. M. Delcassé merely rivets the control of the this domestic oe than we have to demand that our mer- 
if i Japanese over Chinese artillery, and enables them to demand chandise sapend to I eer ee ws treated in pny poensdla anaes: 
Bit that right of instructing Chinese soldiers which is the one Euro- as merchandise sent to Prussia from Bavaria or Hanover. 
onal peans have most to dread.—T7rans/ations made for Tue Litr- As Mr. Chamberlain contemplates a differential tariff for 
by | RARY DIGEST. South Africa, and as all opposition in the Cape Parliament will 
a probably be overcome, the National Zeitung (Berlin) suggests 
| GERMAN TRADE AND. THE ANGLO-SAXON a dut¥ on Cape wool, which now enters duty free in Germany. , 
. if COUNTRIES. The Hamburger Nachrichten remarks that a satisfactory ar- 
(a ih T is pretty evident that the German Reichstag will be exten. rangement can probably be reached, as England’s trade with 
4 } sively employed in settling tariff questions during the next Germany is very extensive. Commercial estrangements between 
4 session. These concern chiefly the United States and Great the two countries will be marked by much greater political ani- 

1} Britain. The Agrarians are agitating very strongly for high mosity than in the case of a tariff war between Germany and the 
aan duties on agricultural produce, and not a few industrials whose United States. Zhe Pa// Ma/l Gazette recently contained an 
i Ht exports to the United States have very much decreased owing article from its Paris correspondent, in which the progress of 

1 to the operation of our own protective tariff appear willing to Germany, as shown by the Exhibition, was described as a direct 





join hands with the farmers. ‘The Deutsche Tages Zeitung 


danger to civilization, since it places unlimited power in 7 
(Berlin), one of the chief Agrarian ofgans, carries on a continu- 


hands of a despot. Such articles are widely circulated in Ger- 


ous crusade against all American prdéduce; throwing ddabts upd ™inany. = Translations made for Tuk Literary Dicest. 
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AMERICAN ART 
For AMERICAN HOMES. 


Many of our American Artists are to-day the equal of 
those of any country in the world. Many do not know this 
and are not aware of the proud position occupied in art 
by the youngest country in the world. 





KNOW THE ART OF YOUR OWN COUNTRY! 








In order that you may do so, we have made a collection of 
the Masterpieces of twenty-tive of America’s greatest artists. These subjects are all 
copyrighted, and we own and control the copyright, so they can never become common, 
as they can be purchased of no one but ourselves. We employed most skilful engravers 
and craftsmen to produce these pictures by the photogravure process. ‘Their delicate 
and painstaking work has preserved all the elements of tone and texture. The photo- 
gravure is the nearest approach to the painting, and this collection represents an expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars. 


TWO WATER-COLOR PAINTINGS. 


Two of the twenty-five subjects contained in the portfolio are painted in water-colors. These have been done by 
a thoroughly competent artist and each one inspected and signed by the artist who painted the original. These two 
paintings alone are worth more than the cost of the entire set. 


OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION. 


ANY ONE of these Subjects would be CHEAP at FIVE DOLLARS, 
but in order to INTRODUCE and ADVERTISE the COLLECTION, to 
ALL who send in their order NOW, we shall make the price only 
ONE FIFTY EACH, payable at the rate of SEVENTY- CENTS 
WEEKLY ; or if you pay cash we allow ten per cent. discount. 

















4 So that it may be within the reach of a few of the readers of THE LirerRary DiceEst to own this beautiful collec- 


tion we are organizing AMERICAN ART CLUS coc» 


COUPON. for the remaining 150 sets of these masterpieces. Fil] out and mail to us at once the coupon 
AMERICAN ART PUBLISHING CO. _W.........-.-o0-c------------1900, Do not delay, as you are only one among 100,000 readers, and unless you act promptly you 





36 East 2ist St., New Y ork. will be too late. On receipt of the coupon we will send you, express prepaid, 
GENTLEMEN P lease send to me, at your expe nee, . for inspec tion, one 
portfolio of “MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN ART” containing 


twenty-three photogravures and two water-cc ny paintings. I agree Absolutely Free on Approval. 


to either return the portfolio within five days after its receipt by me, or 


pay for the same on your regular terms. a handsome portfolio containing 25 masterpieces (18x24 inches in size); accompanying each is a 


portrait of the artist and a brief sketch of his life and his most famous works. If they are not 
American NAME satisfactory, return them to us, express collect. 


re THE AMERICAN ART PVBLISHING CO., 


36 East 2lIst Street, New York. 





ADDRESS 














Readers of Tae LirgeRary DiGeEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. . 
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Abou 
Soap 


Guess you'd better buy 
B.T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 


if you want soap, your money’s worth 
of soap, the soap that does soap’s 
full work, does it the quickest, does 
it the easiest, does it without hurting 
hands or clothes, and lasts the longest, 
very much the longest, long-life soap, 
the kind that’s economical. 











Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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Suits 
and Cloaks. 


E have just received 
from abroad some 
exquisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They are 
the most advanced styles 
that have yet been pro- 
duced, and we have illus- 
trated them in a Supple- 
ment to our new Winter 
Citalogue. We have also 
added many new Winter 
fabrics to our line. 

‘To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost, we will mail /ree this 
attractive Winter Catalogue 
and Supplement, together 
with a full line of samples 
of the materials from which 
we make these gar- 
ments. These new 
styles and fabrics 
are the very latest 
that have been pro- 
duced and are 
shown by no other 
firm. Our prices 
this season are 
lower than ever 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 




















before. 

Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, $8 up. 

Tailor-made Gowns, lined throughout with 
jine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every 
garment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit 
and finish. We pay express charges every- 
where. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will 
get them /ree by return mail. Be sure to say 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, 
and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF | 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Consul Halstead writes from Birmingham, Sep- 
tember 8, 1900: 


In a window of a chemist’s shop (drug-store) in 
the Grand Hotel Block, on Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham, there has been for two monthsa sign on an 
American soda-fountain advertising various sodas 
and phosphates. The fountain has been a stri- 
king success. The proprietor is an enterprising 
man who is ready to try newthings. Following 
the installation of the fountain came hot weather, 
and on one day he sold one thousand glasses 
of various flavors; on other days, six or seven 





hundred glasses; and even during recent cooler 
weather there has been. a_ profitable business. 
The winter use of the soda-fountain having been 
explained, he expects to build upa hot beef-tea, 
hot clam-juice (if he can get the clam juice), and 
soda-tonics trade. It was not possible to intro- 
duce ice-cream soda this season, owing to the 
size of the shop. Doctors called and denounced 
the use of soda- water, fearing harmful effects from 
the dangerous ice-cold liquid, and then took it 
themselves, just as they do at home. 
of this fountain is another indication of the 
growth of the ice habit in England. Colmore 
Row is a great thoroughfare, but is not so likely a 
place for a soda-water fountain as is crowded | 
New Street. It seems that an American soda- 
fountain syndicate has taken up the matter of od 


The success 











MINERVA.METAS 


Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty of Bisque 

and do not brea Iil'd Catalogue mailed free by 
. VISCHER & CO., Dep’t L 

11 Warren St., New York. Ask your dealer. 


introduction of soda-water fountains in England, 
j}and is determined to and will succeed. They 


offered inducements this summer in prices, etc., 
to any one in any British city who would put in 
the first fountain, and a number of cities have 
them now in successful operation. 


Vice-Consul Testard writes from Martinique, | 


September 8: 


| Kerosene is imported altogether from the United 
States and is used by all classes of the population. 
Receipts from January 1 to August 31, 1900, 
were: By sailing-vessels, 11,281 cases; by steam- 
vessels, 6,900 cases; to which must be added one 
| shipment of ten casks, 60 making a total of 18,241 
cases. The duty (customs, municipal, statistical, 
| and wharf) amounts to $1.0581 per case. 
Machinery is mostly imported from France, 
very little coming from Great Britain, while none 
| is received from the United States, owing to the 
| differential duty; the maximum of the general 
| customs tariff being applied to the latter goods, 
| while Great Britain enjoys a minimum tariff rate 
| 
| 


and French goods pay none, All are, however, 
| subject to the municipal, or octroi, duty. The 
differential duty on machinery of all kinds varies 
from 18 to 30 francs ($3.43 to $5.71) per 100 kilograms 
(220.46 pounds), net nl Bae maximum duty, and 
from 10 to 20 francs ($1.90 to $3.80) minimum duty. 
| The municipal, or octroi, duty on all machinery 
| and implements for agricultural purposes is 2 per 


. | 
cent. ad valorem, and machinery of other denom- 


| ination 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

| Facilities for transportation of goods of all kinds 
from the United States are easy and frequent, 
both by sail and steam. The Quebec Steamship 
Company, Limited, of Quebec, Canada, with chief 
office at New York, has a line of steamers running 
every eleven days from New York to the West 
Indies, including Martinique. 





Under date of August 12, 1900, Vice-Consul Har- 
rison, of Asuncion, writes as follows: 

Hats for men are importedinto Paraguay from 
England, France, Buenos Ayres, and Montevideo. 
The selling prices are exorbitant, twice as high as 
in the United States for the same class of goods. 
A derby which costs about $2 in the United States 
sells here for $4 and sometimes $5. Soft hats are 
very much in demand and sell at evena greater | 
profit. The hats which have the largest sale are 
of good, but not of the best, quality. 





For Home Comfort use the Rochester Radiator, 
one stove or furnace does the work of two. 
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(a4 HONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEST, &CO 


jLIPUTIAN 








Boys’ and Girls’ 
Pajamettes 


For night wear, 
sizes 2 to 8 years. 


In all th pretty co'o-ings, with 
loop fastenings on the jacket. 


Flaa.nelette, warm and con- 


Tree Pere 
ENS A cant a ee 75¢ 
Scotch Flannel....... . $1.90 





Extra Weight Scot-h Flannel .2.50 


Also Pajamas for boys and 
youths, Night Shirts, Night 
Gowns, Bath Robes, in fact there 
is no hour in the day—no season 
in the year—for which we have 
not the most suitable article of 
clothing for children—at moderate 
prices. 


60-62 West 23d St. 


Rich Cut Glass 


Direct from factory to consumer, 
saving all intermediate profits. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


42 Murray St., N.Y. 





Brilliant Cut Glass Co., 


RARE TREAT I 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 


Oolongs, Japans, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, nes 
Breakfasts. Souc hongs. Congous, Assams  27¢ to 57c ht 


and Ceylons from.... Gee 
| VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29¢ K 


| The Goods are sold on their enti: . PRESENTS. 
Cc NSUMERS IMP TING c 
\P.0 SON 290 - oe Chee hertee: BA. SC q: ork. 





Readers of Tage Lirerary DiGcest aro asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


An Embarrassment of Rulers.—“ What's the 
matter, Bobby?” “Gra’ma, they’s too many folks 
a-bringin’ me up. I’d get along better ’fI on’y 
had you."—/udianafpolis Journal. 


Distant Relatives.—“I understand that you 
are a distant relative of the wealthy Goldmans.” 
“Yes.” “How distant?” “As distant as they can 
keep me.”-—Philadelphia Record. 


Much in Little.—FAT WOMAN: “That was a 


very small piece of glass you ate this morning, is | 


your appetite failing? 
GLASS-EATER.—“Not at all. That was a mag- 
nifying glass."—New York Journal. 





Suggestive, —“Beg pardon,” said the 
young man, features together 
again, “I simply couldn’t suppress that yawn.” 
“Don’t mention it,” replied the bright girl. “By 
the way, that reminds me; I visited the Mammoth 
Cave this summer.” 


gathering his 





Harmony Regardless of Expense.—“Beg 
pardon,” said the postal clerk who had sold her 
the stamps, “but you don’t have’to put a five-cent 
stamp on a letter for Canada.” “I know,” said she, 
“but the shade just matches my envelope, you 
know.”"—Piiladelphia Press. 


Foreign. 


CHINA. 

October 29.—A despatch from Tien-Tsin says the 
Germans attacked a force of Boxers at Tsai- 
Yu-Chang, killing fifty. 

October 30.—The Empress-Dowager is said to 
have sent emissaries to the Yang-Tse valley 
with orders to exterminate converts and ex- 
pel foreigners. 

October 31.—A despatch from Peking says that 
an Anglo-German force has occupied Yung- 
Sing-Fu, west of Shan-Hal-Kwan, on the 
Tsing-Lung-Ho River. 

The State Department makes public Secretary 
Hay’s reply to Lord Pauncefote and to the 
German chargé-d’affaires, indorsing the 
Anglo-German agreement as to the open 
door and preserving the integrity of China. 

November 1.—The Fourteenth United States In- 
fantry Regiment starts from Tien-Tsin for 
Manila 

November 2.—The allies are destroying villages 
that harbor the Boxers. 

A French detachment occupies the Imperiai 
tombs at Li-Ling. 

The allies take one hundred members of the 
Imperial harem as prisoners. 

November 3.—Severe fighting occurs between an 
Anglo-German force and Chinese troops on 
the Shan-Li frontier, the allies prevailing. 

November 4.—The Chinese Government hopes, 
it is said, to shift her indemnity debt upon 
the nations of the West by increasing the 
marine customs, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

October 29.- Prince Christian Victor, grandson 
of Queen Victoria and eldest son of Princess 
Helena, dies at Pretoria from enteric fever. 

General Knox overtakes the force of Christian 
de Wet in a drift of the Vaal River, inflicting 
great loss. 


Pears’ 


it 








Only they who use 
know the luxury of it. 


Pears’ is the purest and 


best toilet soap in all the 
world. 
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“Buy China and Glass Right» 


| Va LESS cmueaacieee 


There are reasons why ‘‘ ¥ less” is not a catchword, but a FACT! 
Of Fine Glass and China we are the largest importers in the U. S. 


| We buy direct of the great makers, not of middlemen—pay spot cash ; take largest 
discounts. 


Our rents are low ; we know our business. 


Nowhiere else can they find such a magnificent collection—or such satisfactory prices. 

They order from our Catalogue, which shows patterns, exact tints and colors. 

We pay carrying charges (in most cases); insure safe delivery ; guarantee entire satis- 
faction, or retund money on return of goods. 


Why spend another dollar for Fine Glass or China till you have seen this Catalogue ? 
Write to-day for Catalogue M. 


SIIGGINS & SEITER> 


50-54 West 22% State tne” NEW YORK. 


“Electric Light Home” 


FOURTH EDITION (Bound in Neavy Cover) 
PRICE 10 CENTS, POSTACE PREPAID 
A little bok TEACHES ELECTRICITY in plain language. 
It explains how to obtain electric lights from home-made bat- 
teries, also how to make an electric motor and why it utilizes 
electricity into mechanical power. 


| 
| We sell to the very best class of people—families of distinction, in all parts of the U.S. 
| 
| 














Price, with 
Wooden Base, $1.00 
Postage Prepaid 


A well made and beautifully 
finished 


Electric Motor 


Strongest for its size in the world, because it utilizes electrical 
and mechanical LEVERAGE. Money refunded if not sat- 
isfactory, less cost of mailing each way. 








My Business 
Sstablished 1886 


Incandescent 
Battery Lamps 


1, 2,3, 4, 5, and 6 candle power, 
mailed postage prepaid, 40 cents, 


Jas. H. Mason 


Inventor 


170 West Broadway 
pept.? New York City 


PUNCTURE PROOF FOLDING BOATS. Adopted by U.S. War and Navy departments. Only 
medal and award at World's Fair. Beautiful models, for family as well as 
sportsmen’s use. Sails, centreboards. rudders. Packs in small case. Send 6c. for 
cat. 0 engravings. King Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

original and acien- 


Alois P. Swobod tific method of Phys- 


iological Exercise without any apparatus whatever, and requiring but | 
a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. By this 
condensed system more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. | 
It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining per- 
fect health, physical development aud elasticity of mind and body. 


Absolutely Cures Constipation, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 


| Nervous Exhaustion 
. .- and revitalizes the whole body oes 


Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all 
| recommend the system. Since no two people are in the same physical condition, 
| individual instructions are given in each case. Write at once for full informa- 
| — and Booklet containing endorsements from jmany of America’s leading 
| citizens, to — 


| ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 107 Venetian Bidg., Chicago. 





Receptacles for Sale 20 Cents 
Each 














teaches by mail, with -— 
perfect success, his | 
















| 
| 
| 
| 
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October 30.—Sterner measures are being taken, 
reports say, to suppress guerillas in South 
Africa by the British military authorities ; 
Boer women are being imprisoned at Bloem- 
fontein. 

October 31.—General Botha is reported to be 
marching with a strong force of Boers to in- 
vade Cape Colony. 

November 1.—Lord Roberts postpones his de- 
parture from South Africa on account of the 
ulness of his daughter. 

November 3.—Lord Roberts appeals to the peo- 
ple of England to refrain from excesses when 
welcoming troops returning from South 
Africa. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


October 29.—The City Imperial Volunteers re- 
turn to London, receiving a great ovation; 
many panics duc to tremendous crushing 
result in the death of from 8 to 10 persons, 
about 200 being seriously injured. 


A severe earthquake visits Caracas, killing 15 
persons. 


Dr. von Muhlberg succeeds Baron von Rich- 
thofen as Foreign Under-Secretary of Ger- 
many. 

Reports say a Venezuelan town is destroyed 
by an earthquake. 

October 30.—Carlist activity in Catalonia, Spain, 
continues, and the troops at Madrid are held 
in readiness to go to the disturbed districts 
at a moment’s notice. 

The German Government adopts the Ameri- 
can system of consular reports. 

Lord Salisbury decides to resign the Foreign 
Secretaryship, and will be succeeded by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 

‘October 31.—Formal union of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches of Scotland 
is accomplished. 

Serious anti-tax riots occur in Rumania. 

Severe fighting is r>ported between Austro- 
Hungarian and Montenegrin troops over a 
boundary dispute. 

November 1.—Queen Victoria approves the ap- 
Ointment of Lord Salisbury as Premier and 
ord Privy Seal, the Marquis of Lansdowne 

as Forcign Secr “ta ry, William St. John Brod- 
rick as Secretary for War, the Earl of Sel- 
borne as First Lord of the ‘Admiralty, and C, 
T. Ritchie as Home Secretary. 


The King and Qucen of Italy arrive in Rome, 
extraordinary precautions being taken to 
guard them. 

November 2.— Russia takes further steps to de- 
velop the industrial resources of North Per- 
sia. 

November 3.—Severe measures against Carlists 
continue to be taken in Spain ; Don Carlos 
declares that the present uprising is contrary 
to his orders. 


Valuable title deeds are stolen, reports say, 
from the Vatican. 

November 4.—Carlist bands in Spain are dis- 
persed or captured, and one of their chiefs 
driven across the border into France. Ar- 
rests of many priests are made throughout 
the peninsula. 

Philippines: Their failure to crush a single 
American garrison, reports say, is causing 
the Filipino insurgents to losc heart; in re- 
cent fighting two American prisoners are re- 
captured and large stores of supplies and 
ammunition taken from the rebels. 

A monument to the late President Carnot is 
unveiled at Lyons, France. 


Domestic. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN: 


October 29.—Governor Roosevelt, while riding 
through Elmira, is assailed by a gang of 
toughs. 

Mr. Bryan breaks his record and makes thirty 
speeches during the day. 





cuperates the brain and ena 
Makes exertion easy. 


Is your Brain Tired ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. Y. S. Trover, peace, Tenn., says: ‘‘It re- 





wit GOLD BONDS: 
MORTGAGE 
FOR LARCE AND SMALL INVESTORS. 
We offer several small issues of Gold Bonds netti 
the investor 6 per cent. Bonds are $100 each an 
will be sold in ides of one or more. Security two to 
three times total issue of bonds. Safe as government 
bonds and better than placing money in Savings 
Banks. We will loan money at any time to purchasers 
on these bonds or will buy them back at market 
prices. Our plan enabies you to invest your money 
ata Pe rate of interest and to realize on them 
in case of necessity without forfeiting your 
interest as is the case of deposits in Savings Banks 
when the money is withdrawn before the interest 
ool pari criptive eirenlar gi givin fullinformation 
conce: A 
ment, Munictol hal and Bethe Ba bought a 
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PRUDENTIAL ~ 


Has THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





rudentia 


last 


house Ordinary Department Alone yea: over 
Fifty-six Million Dollars 


OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Its policies are written O hgh ag gal 
in amounts up to 9 yearly or quarterly. 


PLANS INCLUDE Whole Life, PROVIDING FOR 
Limited Payment Life and Cash Dividends, Cash Values, 
Endowment Policies, Partnership Cash Loans, Paid-up and 
Policies and Annuities. Extended Insurance. 
Many other attractive and profitable features. Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Preside: Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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After You Have Used 

oa make of old-fashioned lampsand taxed 

your income by using gas or electricity, an 
inv estigation of this lamp will show you your 
mistake. While more brilliant than gas or 
electricity, it has absolutely none of the un- 
bearable defects of the ordinary lamp. It 
never smokes, smells, or gets out of order, 
is lighted and e -tinguished as easily as gas; 
requires almost no care, and costs but elght- 
een cents a month to burn. 

Thousands of pooste throughout the coun- 
try are using these lamps in their homes, 
stores, offices, churches, halls, factories, etc., 
and we have never failed to make good our 
claims. If you wish to free yourself forever 
from the trouble and expense of your pres- 
ent illumination, send for Catalogue W, 

showing all styles from $1.80 up. 


The Angle Lamp Co., 76 Park Pl., ¥. ¥. 





les one to think and act.” | 











For the Sick-Room, Library, Study, Studio, Office. There is nothing that 
| affords more Encouragement, Cheer and 


COMFORT IN SICKNESS 


than this most unique and perfect Table. The Table top is quarter-sawed 
oak, finely finishe It can be raised or lowered, tilted to any desired 
angie, fastening itself firmly in position. Perfect automatic folding device _ 
coe holding books attached to each side. Table is 38 inches high, weighs- 
’ Frame is steel tubing, nicely finished in Five Different Styles, 
’ v. S$. Government Institutions use them. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


PRICES:--Black Enameled, $+.25; White Enameled, $4.75; Nickel -— 
Plated, $6.75; Brass Plated, $7.00; Antique C opper Plated (very handsome) “== =—— 
| $7 25. Pertahe prepaid east of Colorado ; by express prepaid, 50 cents extra. Prompt shipment “and safe 


| guaranteed. Money back if not satisfied. Interesting Booklet free. 





| Je R. BAKER & SONS CO., 149 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ff Ind. 


| COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 t3reucanets samekdes 
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KLIPS Write for price-list. 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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October 30.—The total registration of Minneap- 
olis for 1900, reports say, is 45,855, of whom 
1,814 are women. z 

November 1.—Governor Roosevelt continues his 
campaign tour through Western New York; 
the demonstration at Jamestown has been 
equaled only by the reception given to 
Blaine in 1884. 

November 2.—Governor Roosevelt 
tour, after having been in 567 
after having made 673 speeches. 


closes his 
towns, and 


November 3.—The great Sound-Money parade 
in NewYork City takes place amid great en- 
thusiasm in spite of the rain, actual count 
showing Over 89,000 men in line. 

Mr. Bryan winds up his campaign in Chicago, 
where he reviewed a parade, after which he 
started for his home in Lincoln. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 





October 29.—Cornelius Alvord, Jr., the embez- 


zling bank teller, is arrested in Boston. 

Fire in the drug-house of Tarrant & Co., at 
Greenwich and Warren streets, New York 
City, causes heavy explosions of chemicals, 
wrecking several buildings and killing and 
injuring many people. Loss is estimated at 
1,000, 000, 


October 30.—The Census Bureau states that the 
total population of the United States for 1900 
is 76,295,220, an increase of 13,225,464 since 18go, 
or nearly 21 percent. 

The population of Pennsylvania is announced 
to be 6,301,365, an increase of 1,043,351 since 
1890. 


Gen. Benjamin Flagler dies in New York City. 


November The Naval Construction Board 
for 1901 has adopted a program which con- 
templates the building of thirty-two vessels 

three battle-ships, two armored Cruisers, 
twenty-two gunboats, and five auxiliary 
cruisers. 
Former Mayor Strong dies suddenly at his 
home in New York City. 


A House Coat 


for Comfort 
and Elegance. 


There’s nothing so convenient 
for the man as a house coat. 
Slipped on in leisure moments 
i¢ makes a luxurious lounging 
‘oat—and is an economy for the 
ousiness suit. 


Great for Xmas. 


Special preparation in my 
house coat department this season 
enables me to offer this popula 
garment 


to Order at $6.00 
(Carriage Paid.) 

Coat with pattern like cut in 
red, blue and black. Give height, 
weight, waist and chest measure 
ment, send #600 and we will 
deliver coat prepaid. Buying to 
order gives any length desired 
and you can have any especial 
features wanted. Write for free 
samples—I pay postage. 


Corby’s (5 Ply 
Collars (4 Size 


are perfect at ie each “Sure 
cure for 25¢c collar habit.” Cut 
shows newest five-fold collar to 
wear with bat wing tie. Heavy 
and dressy and never wilts. $1.00 
brings six collars with 
paid. Specify style of collar and 
size of s irt band (collar should 

4 sizelarger). Anti-swear 
collar buttoner free with dollar 
amore, | long as | ed last. Shirt 

collar catalc 

ite ae opgue FREE, 


RALPH B. CORBY, 
164 Madison St., Chicago, 


WELL LATHERED IS HALF SHAVED. 


Royal Lat 


Alwaysa Brush-Never a Mop. 
Fits the Face. 

Only brush made with which 
you can Rub in the Lather 
by opening half way and mak- 
ing a short elastic brush which 
greatly increases its penetrat- 
ing, softening effect. 

Makes shaving easy. If 
shaved by a barber have him 
rub your face with a Royal in- 
stead of his fingers. You will 
enjoy it. Don’t expect the 
razor to do it all—it can’t. 

Fine French Bristles never sbed. 
Aluminum Ferrule. Never tarnish 

Guaranteed. At your dealers 
or postpaid, 50c. Returnable if 
not satisfactory 
©. i. THOMPSON MFG. CO 
Troy; New York. 
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Trade Mark. 
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re The Season’s Greatest 


has none, send us your chest and waist measure (taken 
over vest), and we will see that you aresupplied. 


$5.00 Express paid. 


+» 
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Clothing Success 


A reversible fancy silk vest, one side single 
breasted, the other side double-breast- 
ed; each side of different material and 
different pattern—one quiet and 
subdued, the other in brighter 
colors. Couples variety with 


Two Vests in One. 


The quiet side for semi-dress— 
for calling orchurch. The bright- 
er pattern for gay or festive affairs. 
Either side tor general wear. Popular 
with Grossy men. 

Booklet FREE describing patterns. 


A“Ves-Two” is a handsome Xmas gift. 
Sold by clothiers and furnishers. If your dealer 


ROSENWALD & WEIL, Dept.B, Chicago. 




















Z we SA 
The reputation 
timepiece, 


of the Ingersoll Dollar W atch is firmly established as an accurate, reliable 
Its splendid performances have gained the faith of the nations. 


* The Test of Time’’—in + 


both senses of the phrase—has demonstrated beyond a doubt that the watch is not a toy, but a practical * 
timepiece, conventional in size, handsome in appearance, and guaranteed to keep accurate time 


for one year. For sale b 


10,000 dealers, or sent postpaid in L 


. and Canada upon 


receipt of $1.0. Rebt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. 17, 67 © tiandt St., N. Y. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘*Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 515. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST, and 


Dedicated to GEN. F, S. FERGUSON, 


By Dr. W. R. I. DALTON, 


Black—Eight Pieces. 

















White—Nine Pieces. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 509. 
Key-move, Q—B s. 
No. 510. 

Q—Kt 4ch 


Kt—B 6, mate 











‘ ~ ides dine 
K—B4 Kt x Q (must) 
eevee Q-O 4 Q x Kt, mate 
1.— Oo 3. _-— 
B—R2 KtxB 
ebaaume Kt—B 8, mate 
2 —_—. 3. — 


Any other 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
— refund the money if it fails to cure. 

rove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 





if 


Razors for $5.00. Our pamphiet “Al 
mailed on receipt of a two cent stamp 
©. KLAU BERG, 178 W 


All drug- 
E. W. 





you want a pair of good Razors, your money’s 
worth, the Razors that do their work nicely, do it the easiest, 
and keep their edge the longest, buy a pair of our Masterpiece 
about Good Razors” 


» 
illiam St., New York. 
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Prevents 
Baldness 





alae 








ONE DOLLAR 


Wns I 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Dept. P. 
642 Broadway, N. Y- 








+ @ 


EVERY GENUINE 








KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “ Krementz”’ stamped on the back, show- 


| ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 


some solid buttons. 
new one without charge in case a genuine Krementz 
button is damaged from any canse. 


Beware of imitations, You get a 
Special styles for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
by all jewelers. The Story 
of a Collar Button free 
on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., Newark. NJ 
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oosece Kt—B 6 ch Kt—Q 8, mate ! | t ti if T 
1. ——- 2. — } —-—_ — 
gsi ease nteresting, If True. 
eoeese Q—K 5, mate 
2. —- 2, 
Kt- ; You Can Try It For Yourself and 
| panews ee, t 6, ch Kt—B 4, mate Prove It. 
; Ft ———— 2. 3. — | 
Kt—B 5 Kx B (mi ust) | One grain of the active principle in Stuart's 
Conse Kt—B 6ch Q—R 2, mate | Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of meat, 
o iin ‘a ——— 2.— <7 3. ——_— eggs or other wholesome food, and this claim has 
A gentleman residing in or sad K x B(must) * been proven by actual experiment which anyone 
f 4 P , a other : Ds can perform for himself in the following manner: 
Bed ord, Fa., writes: Both problems solved by M. W. University | Cut hard boiled eggs into very small pieces, as it 


B., 
of Virginia; the Rev. Il. W. Bieber, Bethlehem . ‘ 43 
“ Pa. C.R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the Rev. | Yould be if masticated, place the egg and two or 
For a number of years my F. H. Johnston, Tarboro, N. C! M. Sarthe Whee. three of the tablets in a bottle or jar containing 


‘ cester, Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; the Rey. | Warm water heated to 98 degrees (the temperature 
mother has had Rheumatism. |}. G. Law, Walhalla: S. C.. W. R’ Coumbe, ot of the body) and keep it at this temperature for 





2 and, Fla.; H. W. Barry, Boston; M. Bukofzer,| three and one-half hours, at the end of which time 

She has been using your Tar- Paterson, N. J.; A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; the | the egg will be as completely digested as it would 
tarlithine sed stiles . d ag ee ~ 7 oy > i E nee. Wi art a oer have been in the healthy stomach of a hungry boy. 
‘op 7 ovDDs, ew eans; +: u. larton, ner- The poi , ; "nari > . ‘ Vg . art’ 

, € ag any poem, Tout W. B. Miller, Colmer, fa.: the Rev. E. rhe point of this experiment is that what Stuart's 


|N. Kremer, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. O. L. Telling, Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg in the bottle 


. . ’ 
thing to help her as this did. | Independence, ¢ Col.; H. Meyer, Milwaukee; D.| it will do to the egg or meat in the stomach and 
Sh. Id * Schaudi and F. Borden, Corning, Ark. nothing else will rest and invigorate the stomach so 
e could not get off her chair |» 599 (only): Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; M. | Safely and effectually. Even a little child can take 
P F. Mullan, Pomeroy, la.; A. G. Beer, Ashland, O.; | Stuart’s Tab ets with safety and benefit if its diges 
without help, and could not the Rev. J. A. Younkins, Oakmont, Pa.; the Rev. | tion is weak, and the thousands of cures accom- 
? A. De R. Meares, Hyattsville, Ind.; F. B. Osgood, | plished by their regular daily use are easily explained 
use her hands until after using North Conway, N. H.; J. W. Fulton, Milwaukee; when it is understood that they are composed of 
Dr. R. W. Parsons, Sing Sing, N. Y.; J. H. Lon- : 

















: 4 - vegetable essences, aseptic pepsin, diastase and 
sel, ; ”? den, Bloomington, Ind.; Prot. R. H. Dabney, Uni- | , % ’ Re agoke : 7 ‘ 
Tartarlithine. versity of Virginia; P al 3 =>. Rohmite liniver- Golden Seal, which mingles with the food and digest 
sity of Tennessee ; R. Renshaw, Boyce, Va.; G. G. / thoroughly, giving the overworked stomach a 
Lyell, Brookhaven, Miss. chance to recuperate. 
Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- Comments (so9): “Thrilling treatment of a Dieting nev er cures dyspepsia, neither do pills and 
ing you how t2 cure Rheumatism. threadbare theme "—I. W. B.; “Neat sacrifix eathartic medicines, which simply irritate and in- 
with pretty mates”"—C. R. O.; “A clever study” | tlame the intestines. 
xr: 1. J.; “Elegant and surpr ising rom BS, ay When enough food is eaten and promptly digested 
j Puzzling we A hag me W. W. _ modest | there will be no constipation, nor in fact will there 
McKESSON & ROBBINS ‘ bat als Ty ) res"—H. VW a igina ‘i ‘Not hard, be disease of any kind because good digestion means 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. but pretty"—M. B.; “Idea, ancient; structure | 800d health in every organ. ; 
iil LAR ese 8iamantine"—A K.;“Deservesa first ~S. M. M.5)) The merit see Ngprarye ted Steart's Dy spepsia Tab- 
Beautiful illustration of the great sacritice "—G., | ‘e's are world-wit vand they are sold at the moderate 
~ eipiatagweenuvetietatnenmn ca a ‘ 't ~ re price of 50 cts. for full-sized package in every drug 
j “Ver i" fine J. E. W. Difficul and inge- : See . ; 
nious” ; WwW. P.; “BRxtra good’ -M. F. M.; “Out store in the United States and Canada, as well as 
of sight "—A. G. B.; “W ch rft _W. F.; “In- | in Europe. | ; 
‘ ‘ en but easy ”- "—R, vt i J For the information of those interested a little 
ea ing ospita Ss | t : book will be mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
| {510): “The key is easy to find; but the courage (‘o,, Marshall, Mich., giving briefly the symptoms of 





ofavery strong —s ic tion is needed to make one 
of New York, and my stick to 1t”—M. H.; “Commendable for et 


cacy and anes "_T, W. B.; “Very fine”—C 


O;“Indicates genius, or scientific knack at prob- | a ss 
lem-making "—F. H. J.; “Very good, but for the | 4 d H O 1 
fact that the key takesa square from the Black O Iver 1 
K”—M. M.; “Key too attacking, but the idea is | 


nn “ p e 
prettily cz arried out. The Kt moves are very in- | 
teresting "—W. W.; “Beautiful mates "—J. G. L.; 1S a Ooo 


the various forms of stomach weakness, causes, 
and cure 


The most distinguished hospitals and phv- “A rusty key is used to open a c .-% of rare , 
es , he : ae gems. Construction beauti ital’ "—H. B.; “It is; andthe greatest care should be exercised 
sicians of this city, of both schools, have difficult to find terms in which = ge ately in its selection. 


turned over to me their hopeless cases which }| £XPTESS admiration for this series of surprises. 


9 
Equals, if not sur —, nye you have given | P t M Il 
I have cured. us this year” W. R. “Key too easy, but e - ¥ O er S 


otherwise good and pure "—M. By *Exceedingly e e 
| HAVE THE PROOFS. || °% 3h Seemticcny fae face eD,| Cod Liver Oil 











Shemnthatiy fine strategy "—G : 

Those healed have told of their deliver- “One of your very best and most difficult"—J. is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
ance to numerous trustworthy physicians, In addition to those reported, M. B. got 506 and | scientific research has produced, By the 
‘ 7% ‘a to 507; S. M. M., 508. process now employed the oil is kept from 
clergyman and business men of this city. Twenty-two States represented by the solvers Contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
Send for testimonials, of which the follow- §| of 509 and 510. ginning of the process of manufé aces until 
es . it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
ing is an example: Our Youngest Solver Beats Pillsbury. ye nting contamination of any kind and ex- 

; , : 2 3 W luding all impurities. 

F; the late Rev. John Hall, D.D., LL.D., fo On October 29, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, Wor- c eee 
ger sree “7 Fifth eee aie: whee 7 At | cester, Mass., Pillsbury played in the afternoon 4 Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 


| games of Chess and 7 games of checkers sams voir. | and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
He woné6and drew 1 at checkers, and lost only | mame as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
r game of Chess, which was won by Murray Mar- at bottom of the label. 


| ble in fine style. Here is the score : Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


New York, Dec. 3, 1897. 
I have had personal testimony from several phy- 
sicians in this city, who were commended to me as 
thoroughly reliable, to the effect that Ricutg’s Patn- 








Less Cure is, when properly administered, an effec- Ruy Lopez. a_i — 
tive remedy for the morphine, cocaine, and other M. MARBLE. PILESBURY, | M. MARBLE. . PILLSBURY. 
—- ow eon ne eng h and ay ge “ ” Waite. Black White. Black. 
total ruin o 1ose who have fallen into the habitua inl > os > | S 
use of them. kek By Ki 'B ape 4 bore All-the largest and fastest 
1: Fiera Avenug, Joun Hatt. 3B—Kts  P—QR3 |16P—Kt4 B—Kt3 |_gas- prope ed yachts on the 
DR. W. N. RICHIE, 4 B—R4 Kt—B 3. 117 P—K : PxP 


@KtxP Bx Kt | Coens Lakes are equipped with 

















Presbyterian Bldg , 5th Ave., cor. 20th $t., New York. 6B—Kt3 B—Ka wRx B Q—9 3 

7P—Q 3 P—Q 3 120 ¢ Ke K R sq 
8 Kt—B3 B—Kts5 jax Ksq P—KB4 
te es eet 
10 B x Kt xb j23 R 5! OQ-—Qsq - . bend we 

ain SAVE 4, YOUR FUEL uKeOs Pos akxb ExR | aie” GAS ENGINES cy | 

= 12KtxKtc x 24 Y= 4 esigns. 
Money refundea | 13 R—Ksq_ Castles | SINTZ GAS ENGINE. Co. 


wasted up chimney 










if not satisfac. Evidently, Mr. Pillsbury didn’t expect White’s 



































BY ueine Jae i seat 23d, or he overlooked the “——— move (24) R x | 
ROCH TER on econ- |B. The fact is after, (23) R—K 6, Black hasn’t any | 
RADIATOR omyin | satisfactory reply. 
Cost $2.00 anc Mar |7 = OE ¥ 
Cee ane UP- +e SENT FREE AND PREPAID. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. homes ; 
33 Furnace St., Rochester, . Y. To cure chronic indigestion and constipation perfectly and 
j ermanently. The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
ee ih | - NY , will send a trial.bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
SN it Sd \ c\ dy \ 2 Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of LirERary¥ 
ii Digest. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and pros- 
ig i AVOVW AC \ A WW tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. ELECTR iGiT RELIEVES PAIN 
a j Stops a Cough; enlarges Lungs; cures Asthma and Ca- a oak E 
eo als tarth ; headsoff Hay Fever and Hose Cold ‘old. Prevention Pr a potatnco Eee 
Bi oe, or particulars, The Rochester Kadiator received the award or reliab'e apparatus, correspo 
ait ADIRONDACK BALSAM CO., Tat W. 42d St. N.Y | ap Paris, further proof of its superiority. M-INTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 92-98 State St., Chicago, IL. 
i: Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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$ and 
what it 
will do 


ONE DOLLAR pays for a member- 
ship in the Wanamaker Century Club. 

















That membership saves you exact- 


ly Half the purchase price on a set of 










the “ Century.” 

It brings you the books, complete, 
in their polished oak bookcase and 
reading desk, without further ‘“cash- 


down’ payment. 

















— It privileges you to pay the Half- 















price that’s left, a little at a time—monthly—comfortably. 
It thus insures your ownership of the work that is acknowledged to be of MORE 
PRACTICAL USE than any other ever published—and at the lowest price at which 


it has ever been offered 





anywhere. 


That’s what $l. will do 


if spent wisely and promptly, 


If you cannot call at either our New York or Philadelphia stores, to let us 


show you the books themselves,—mail inquiries will answer the purpose. 


Y= This coupon will bring you full details of this almost over 


Half-Price offer, with specimen pages of the work itself, etc. 


From the way orders are coming in—intended for Christ- Ee 


and mail it to-day 
to Meets W ANA- 
MAKER, New York: 

Please send me _ speci- 
men pages of THE 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 
& CYCLOPEDIA & ATLAS, 
with details of your Half-Price 
Offer, &c., and description of the 
bindings. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, ("0 -rrr 


NEW YORK, 4 PE Pe eg BI) | oo -nsedercssciconsinvecessnsnptuaipacnipvanenoteil 
¢ 


L, D, 11-17. 





mas Giving, the “Century” bids fair to hold first place 








this year among the world of books—certainly none other 






is of such lasting benefit—or easier to buy. 








iteaders of “ng LiTsKakY WiuksT ure asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Free Cure for Baldness. ——— 
Gaze’s Tours 


Prevents Hair Falling Out, Removes Dandruff, Restores Premature EUROPE 
Gray Hair to Natural Color, Stops Itching and Restores U O 


Luxuriant Growth to Eyebrows, Eyelashes and , PALESTINE 


) Shining Scalps—A Trial Package Free. ~~ EGYPT 
‘ _No more convincing evidence could be de- ROUND THE Ee WORLD 


sired of the fact that hair cau be made to 
grow on bald heads, The four young ladies 
sisters, whose photograph adorns this page, TRAVEL TICKETS | ALL ROUTES 
are living examples of what the famous Fuso 
Remedies will do for those who are bald or 
are losing hair. And what added tothe beauty Programs Ready 
of these charming girls will do the same tor 
all others. Can anyone afford to doubt or be Say whether you wish to go with a party, all 
bald when they have such a positive assur- | f included, or independently, with travel tickets. 
ance of restoration? Send your name and || Write for printed matter, FREE by mail ; 
address to-day for a free trial of this marvel- aS eggs oy 









































ous Hair Grower. Write to the Altenheim | HENRY CAZE & SONS. 
Medical Dispensary, 1767 Butterfield Bldz., (Est. 1844.) 
: Cincinatti, Ohio, and they will send a free | 
trial by mail in a plain-sealed w apper. |\f 113 BROADWAY . i NEW YorkK 
These four young ladies made a severe test | J oo So. Clark § s opie 
of the Foso Remedies and are to be c »ngraiu- | 772 5°. Clark Strex t, = ee Chicago 





lated not only upon their restoration from | 
baidness but for their kindness in permitting Sa fo artis q 
their letter to be printed. 
Gentlemen : In sendingyou the enclosed photo- e 
4é 9? 
two  “P)atural Bridge 
wonderful mannerin wh ch your Foso Reme- of the 
dies restored our hair to luxuriance and length. W. 1d’ and 
We are all partially bald, a family trait, our hair oria's — ie 


graph of “us gi ls’’ Lwish to express my own 

a rae po cut, much to our dist es+.and now Great — ” 
to have itagain issuch arelif that we cannot uray averns 
refrain from giv ng the Foso Remedies due Wonders 








gratitude and that of my three sisters for the 























praise. We naturally recommend it to all and 
id are confident that it will prove just as successful | ARE DIRECTLY ON THE 
j to othe sas ithas been tous. Ifour experience 
i will help others to overcome their doubts as LINE CF TRAVEL BETWEEN THE 
{| also their baldness, we are quite willing thatour NORTH AND THE SOUTH 
if success be published as you may direct. That 
} you mav know “which is which’’ mine is the a 
f first of the four pictures of the group. Hoping 
‘ that our good fortune will lead others tosi . ilar 
tf happiness, I remain, very trulv yours, Katharine 
A Mann, 297 Thomas St., St. Paul, Miun. The 

remedy also cures itching and dandruff, sure 
signs of approaching baldness ‘nd keeps the 4 

i scalp healthy and vigorous. It :lso restores 
if gray hair to natural color and produces thick 
ih and lustrous eyelashes. By sending your name 
Bhi and address to the Altenheim Me dical Dis en- 
i sary, 1889 Buttertieid Building, Cincinatti, C hio, 
( enclosing a 2-cent stamp to cover postage, th y Cth ADDRESS 
oe | yet will mail you, prepaid, a free trial of their re- 4 3 
} markable re medy. L. J. ELLIS, Eastern PasseNGer AGENT i 


- “Tour: 898 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


W.L.ROHR,WEsTERN PASSENGER AGENT 


“He had small skill o horse flesh ist’s cnr ano0eh, Tenn 


W.B.BEVILL, Generar PasseNGERAGENT 


who bought a goose to ride on’ Donttake Route” roawone, Va 




















** All Roads Lead to Rome.’’ 
And all business in New York seems to 
tend toward 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 


Ths great building, which covers the 
space of four city blocks, beginning at the 
corner of 4th Avenue and 42d Street, is 
recente : . the Metropolitan terminus of the 








[Seaway ot 







































































i iS Ss A Pp G ai © ee New York Central Lines 
i) and is the center of the hotel residence, 
a i i I ry a cake of it, an d be convi inced. = club and theater district of the second city 
5 | in the world. To reach it, see that your 
4 i) _ - ticket reads by the New YorK CENTRAL. 
ny A cony of the 40 page Gate ated Catalogues of bee 
Lh “Fo « wries,’ New Yo Cet s books of t 
\ SHALL WE JUST PUBLISHED e i 9 Re eon adh be ont Rae. coated. o omy aaa 
al dia One Night to cn receipt of a postage stamp, ( he ore Ms ee A 
Bt! . : ieneral Pass er Agent, w Vo Cent i 
ER} BELIEVE IN THE style is win- Grand Central Station. New York. pleat saan j 
u i} ning and polished, D t 
‘i pt A DIVINE the language clear and enver Adavir 
Bal ib; PROVIDENCE ? vigorous. Ministers LEGAL D | R E CTO RY : 
i By P. W. FAUNCE, DD. and students will find 
3 {| inti’ ta hs sor CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC| | == vennsttnsnvereeeee s 
ue ae book lly th h ly of th Ww d bel list of leading lawyers 
yt ook an unusually thorough statement, not only of the of e appen Ow a list of leading lawy 
i q intell ctual and moral basis, but the physical basis also, & NORTH WESTERN LINE different portions of the United States. 
hee 4} fcr our belief in a God whose providence reaches | Legal business, collections, and requests for 
ie ’ threughout all the world. The discussion is necessari- (CoLorADO SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 local information will meet with prompt atten- 
i ly brief, but it is hoped that it is sufficiently full for the py Sy ace decked 5 tion at their hands: 
i pi 4 end intended, and it is in accord with the methods of ar- same evening. No change of cars; all meals in Henry C Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia, 
Y's f gument used by our best modern thinkers. poral SS ee ae oe ee @ . Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St.,Charleston, 8.0. 
e | ee heersie yo ter RY eet et tok cite oitins | | W-B-Hutehinson (Patent iam) ““w-¥-or7” 
H . . ; i, | Yollections Ci 320 ‘ond 
bal FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs , New York by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A.. Chicago, Ill. | Rodolphe Claughton (Like ond a Be ——— 
He} 
tl Readers of Tat Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT—A 


Stella Music Box 


The Music Box Par Excellence for the Home 





W E state, without fear of contradiction, that never in 
the history of music-box manufacture has there 
been a production which for sweetness, harmony, and 
volume of tone can be compared with our Stella Grand. 
We won't ask you to take our word for the won- 
drous charms of this magnificent instrument. All we ask 
is that you avail yourself of an opportunity to hear it ; 
ve will be satisfied to accept your judgment. 

In justice to yourself, you should not purchase a 
music box without first listening to the Stella. It can 
be found on sale in every city of importance throughout 
the country. Where we have no agent will send on 
approval on receipt of satisfactory references or guaran- 
tee. Drop usa line and we will tell you where you can 
hear it. It plays with feeling, as if the notes were struck 
by a master hand, and with a precision and accuracy 
which is simply wonderful. 

All the Stella Music Boxes play any tune and any 
number of tunes, and are the only music boxes using 
smooth steel tune sheets. 


— NO HOME 
IS COMPLETE 
NO PINS WITHOUT IT 
OR 
PROJECTIONS ——— 
T0 
BREAK OFF UNRIVALLED 
IN TONE 
= QUALITIES 











WHAT OUR 


“If I could not procure another, nothing could 
CUSTOMERS SAY 


induce me to part with my Stella Music Box.” 














JACOT MUSIC BOX CO. 


59 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





No. 80. Oak. or Mahogany finish case, 
with large spring motor, two duplex 
combs and a moderator to give the 
desired tempo, dimensions 18 inches 
long by 17 wide and 114 high. Price 


including twelve steel tune 

sheets ar tachen’ in diameter $33. 00 
No. 126. Oak or Mahogany finish 

case, with large spring motor, two du- 

plex combs, and a moderator to give 

the desired tempo,dimensions 24 inch- 

eslong by 9} wide and 12high. Price 


including twelve steel tune $60. 00 


sheets,14 inches in diameter 





No. 168. Stella Grand in oak or Ma- 
hogany case, with large spring motor, 
two duplex combs, and a moderator 
to give the desired bomapa, dimensions 
2g inches long by 22 wide and 1 3 high. 
The case has a drawer that will hold 
one hundred tune sheets. Price includ- 


ing twelve steel tune sheets, 
17} inches in diameter . . ” $100. 00 





No- 268. Stella Grand in combination 
cabinet, Mahogany or Golden Oak, 
Stella Grand movement in a hand- 
some and artistic cabinet combining 
the box and stand. The lower part 
is subdivided by a number of vertical 
partitions for greater convenience in 
storing the tune sheets, Its dimen 
sions are height 36 inches, width 30, 
and depth 22. Price including 
twelve 17} inch steel tune 


Sneetes: 58 striae ee $125. 00 








WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENTS WE WILL SEND 
FOR EXAMINATION 


Write for Full Catalogue and List of Tunes 








Readers of THe Literary Dickst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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FOR ALL 
Y) A rare ae 
a ONE YEAR | 


ONE of these FRE 


oR wera’ 
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SS AND INVENTION 





when you buy the 
other two from 
You must pay the newsdealer $9.40 or the publishers $6.50,.or e!se Do It Our Way. 


others. Many magazine readers pay ten cents or twenty-five cents seventy-six times for these magazines. 
Every periodical costs more by other methods than through us. 
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If what you want is not named here ask for it. 
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Review of Reviews must be a 
New Subscription. 





~ Sent to One or Separate Addresses. 


W. H. MOORE'S CLUB AGENCY 


One transaction with us—from three to seventy-six with the 








cept where otherwise stated. 


SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 
The periodicals in any combination offer will be sent to one or different addresses. Join 
with your friends and take all. The subscriptions may be either new of renewals, ex- 








Literary Digest. l year, . . $3.00 
Review of Reviews (new), 1 year, 2.50 $6.65 
Current Literature (new)l year, 3.00 for 
Cosmopolitan, 1 year, 1 00 all 
Leslie’s Popular onthly, 1 year, 1.00 Six 
Success, 1 year, ° e 1.00 
Literary Digest, 1 — ss 3.00 4.90 
Bookman, I year, > 2.00 2 all 
Cosmopolitan, lyear,. . 1.00) Three 


two or any of the following: Everybod 





Isn*t it foolish ? ‘* Time is Money.” 
We have it. 
Literary Digest, 1 year, . 
Cosmopolitan, 1 year, . 


: 0 
i ay } = 90 


Review of Reviews (new), 1 year, 2.50 For 

McClure’s, 1 year, 1.00 | all 

| Success, 1 year, 1.00 J Five 

Club Reg. 

Price Price 
Literary Digest, Leslie’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success, ;. . $5.15 86.00 
Literary Digest, Cosmopolitan, Success, ani Pearson’s, . ‘ . 490 6.00 
Literary Digest, Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s, and Black Cat, . 490 550 
Literary Digest, Rev. of Rev. (new , Munsey’s, and Cosmopolitan, 5.90 7.50 
Literary Digest, Current Literature (new), Cos’n, and Success, . 5.15 8.00 


Literary Digest, Review of Reviews (new), Bookman, and McClure’s, 6.40 8.50 
“4 Literary Digest, Rev. of Rev. (new), Munsey’s, Cos’n, and Leslie’s, 6.65 8.50 
In any of the above combinations. except those including Success, we will substitute for either Cosmopolitan or Pearson’ s any other one of these 


Monthly, or Ev’ry Month at same price for the club as named 


In place of McClure’s, Leslie’s, or Munsey’s in any club, except clubs including Success, may be stibstituted Short Stories (new) 


y’s Magazine, Household (Boston), Home Magazine (New York), Woman’s Home Companion, Ledger 


Cassell’s 


Magazine, Quiver, Cassell’s Little Folks, Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Delineator, Designer, Munsey’s, Junior Munsey, Puritan, McClure’ 8, 
Ainslie’s, National, or any dollar magazine, except Ladies’ Home Journal or Saturday Evening Post. 


In place of Review of Reviews (new), except those including Success, may be substituted Current Literature (new), Bookman, Toilettes, or 


Country Gentleman 


In place of Review of Reviews (new). may be substituted Current Literature (new), Bookman, Toilettes, or Country Gentleman 


WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS 


Success 
Cosmopolitan 
Pearson’s 
Everybody's Magazine 
Home Magazine (N. J.) 
Household (Biston) . 
w: — ‘s Home Companion 

—_——— Monthly 

ern Culture 

Every Month 


OFFER No. |. 


OFFER No. 2. 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
McClure’s Magazine 
Ainslie's a 
Delineator 

Designer 

Mupsey’s 

Junior Munsey 

Puritan 


National Magazine 
Broadway Magazine 


OFFER No. 3. 
Review of Reviews (new) . 4 > A ; 
Current Literature new). 
Short Stories — 
Bookman 
Toilette. F 
Country Gentleman ° 
Cassell’s Magazine ° ° 
Cassell’s Little Folks . é 
Quiver (Cassell’s) . ° . 
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$2.50 
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Any two 
one full year 
to one or sepa- 


+ rate addresses 


$1 50. 
Any three 
$2.00 


Any two 
one full year 


+ to one or sepa- 


rate addresses 
$1.80. 


Any two 
one full year 
to one or sepa- 
rate addresses 
$2.75 


L'terary Digest. Review of Reviews (new), Cosmopolitan, and Century, 
Li-erary Digest, Review of Keviews (new), Cosmopolitan, and Harper’s, 
Literary Di est, Review of Reviews (new), Cosmopolitan, and Outlook, 
Literary Digest, Review of Reviews (new), Cosmopolitan, and Scribner’s, 
Literary Digest, Review of Reviews new), Cosmopolitan, and Smart Set, 


Literary Digest, Review of Reviews (new), Cosmopolitan, and World's 


FRE 
$3 00 for $2.0 


ator, a 8, Cosmopolitan, Success or M 
roe 82.00 


The Bookman or Toilettes, the leading fashion 
magazine, price alone $3.00 a year, with either Delin- 
cClure’s, the two one year, 





OR YOV MAY MAKE VP OTHER CLUBS 
AS FOLLOWS 


Offer No. 4. 
Any one in offer1.) The Two 
Any One inoffer2.{; 1.75 


Offer No. 5. 
Any two in offer 1. | The Three 
Any one in offer2.{ $2.25 


Offer No. 6. 
Any two in offer 1, / The Three 
Any one in offer2.; 82.50 


Offer No. 7. 
Any one in offer 1. | The Three 
$3.00 


Any one in offer 2. 
Any one in offer 3. 


Offer No. 8. 
Any two in offer 1. |) The Three 
Any one in offer3.{ 2.75 





Offer No. 9. 
Any twoin offer 2, | The three 
Any one in offer3.; &3.25 


Offer No. 10. 
Any one in offer 1. | The Three 
Any two in offer3.; 3.25 


Offer No. fl. 
Any one in offer 2. | The Three 
Any two inoffer3 | 83.50 


Offer No. (2. 
Any two in offer 1. 
Any one in offer 2. The Three 
Any one in offer 3. 


Offer No. 13. 
Any three in offer 1. | The Four 
Any one in offer3.{ 3.25) 


Offer No. 14. 


Literary Digest, World's Work, Outlook, or Smart Set, 


with any one in offer 1 


$3.75 


Literary Digest, World’s Work, Outlook, or Smart Set, 


withany one i» offer 2 


Literary Digest, World’s Work, Outlook, or r Smart Set, 


with any one in offer 3 


. . . . . 


ay Pig sivas) me 


If you will send us three orders for any combinations which include three or more publications you ma 
yearly subscription to any $1.00 periodical in the United States. Your own and two others make a club of three. 


4.50 

Club Price Reg. Price 

° . 88.65 $10.50 
° 8.35 10.50 
° . “2 9.50 
7.90 9.50 

7.40 9 50 

7.65 9.50 


sais free, as your premium, a 








For Harper’s Magazine add #2.75 during November. and 
after December Ist add %3.35 ; for Harper’s Weekly or 
add $3.35 to any of the above combinations. 








Club Raisers and Agents Wanted to Take Orders for our Combination Offers. 


A $750.00 ** MOBILE ’’ FREE to agent sending us most subscriptions. 


W. H. MOORE’S CLUB AGENCY, Brockport, N. Y. 


Write for particulars. 


Address all orders to 


40-PACE CATALOGUE OF 
3000 PERIODICALS FREE 
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